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BY . to _ 
5 port the neceſſitous orphans 
of ancient Britons, for whom the 
law has made no proviſion in 
London, your RovAL Hicunzss 
has already ſhewn your regard to 
the principality. From this very 
early inſtance of a readineſs to 
do them good, the natives of 
that country will infer a diſpoſition 
in future, to countenance every 
attempt for their advantage wor- 
thy of encouragement. Preſum- 
tb upon this diſpoſition ſo flatter- 
ing to my views, I have ventured 
to 


to ſolieit the ef the 
ors © 5 Warts for the follow- 
ming remarks, A d. e el} ciall 

for the 3 LIL = which = 
5 are founded. The great conde- 
| ſcenfion and readineſs, with which 
| the ambitious wiſhes of the author 
| 


dns behalf of his york have been 
gratified, is hereby moſt reſpect- 


FA. 4 Fully acknowleged : But for the 
1 Ne lame readineſs to favor and pa- 
- » <conize:the/ Britiſhi tongue your 


+ orgs Hens mf cp 
upon the applauſe and benedic-- 
tions of „ „ ant ny 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE Britiſh tongue is a language. 
daily ſpoke by thouſands and dy 
hundreds of thouſands in the principality 
of Wales. Itis a language in which a 
conſiderable number of books have been 
compoſed and publiſhed. The _ 
verend Mr. Moſes - Williams, 4 Ges- 
tleman to whom his country n 

l MW way 


— . . NE AC eb — 
* 4 9 a * N 
* - a 
* — 


1 ago a catalogue of books * + publiſhed re- 
| lative to Wales and moſtly in the Welſh | 
tongue; which catalogue contains the 


names and ſometimes brief accounts of 
near two hundred bodks af diffetent ſes. 
Since the printing of the above catalogue, 


ſeveral other books, both original com- 
| poſitions and tranſlations have been pub- 
liſhed ig the Lame language. Read- 


ing "among the lower claſs of people 
is become much more common and ge- 
neral in that country now than formerly. 


Since the year 17 37, two hundred and 
twenty thouſand perſons and upwards, 


we are informed haye been taught; to 
read in one particular fort of ſchools, 


cilled"eireulatiog Welſh charity Khoo ; 
firſt ſet up by the late Reverend and truly 


pies * Griffith Jones; ; and fince his 


4 * 


4 ons ien ole 0 


. 1 — * wid" r of this curious and ut 
catalogue, 1: am obliged to my communicative friend 
Richard Mortis, Eſq; the Hon bores, Preſſdent of 
the Cymrhodorion Society, bew. 


ascide Well Piety for the, year 3B. cents!) - 
VEE 8 5 — 


why 


ts) 
death, ſupported! by the” voluntary con- 
ttibutions of © well diſpoſed perſons 


ſtate and uſe of the anguage,Yeiiarks 
upon it need no apology. e tg 
As little occaſion does there! ſeem to 


remarks in ſome weaſure on the Britiſh 


tranſlatibh of the ſerip tures. It was 


thought neceſſary to fix upon ſome fate 


of the language fore a proper foundation; ä 


and none ſeemed more fit for this pur- 
poſe than the ſtate of it in the Welſh bible. 
The bible is the common book of chtiſti⸗ 
ans: it appears in the language of every 


Froteſtant country in Wales eſpecially it 
is a principal bogks the moſt known and 


the moſt read of any :; and ĩt has che beſt 
claim to be reckoned the ſtandarg. for 


the language. To this, other publications | 


being. , moſtly of a later date accom- 


modate themſelyes; and hence their 
« LL; 


ſtile derives its "manner, and, colorin ug, 


1 


Tho' in "general, the "fupplics. of this 


8 T6 


book "have = been adequate to the 
10 * 
ſi OH B 2 wan ts 


Tothoſ& who are duly informed of this 


be of any apology for | ſounding theſe 


1441 


preſent they are in the way of procur- 


ing pretty | ample ptoviſion. A quarto 


_ -iniprefſion with a. ſhort commentary, 
conſiſting of about ten thouſand copies 


is now printing by ſubſcription at Car- 


-marthen : and at the ſame time, another 


edition in octavo containing twenty 
thouſand books, is carrying on at London, 
under the patronage of the ſociety. for 
promoting Chriſtian Knowlege. 


Tur following remarks are not of 2 


| fort ; they are therefore divided in the 
enſuing treatiſe, and thrown into two fe- 
patate and diſtin parts. 


Part the firſt takes up the Britiſh 
tongue in its preſent ſtate, and ſurveys its 


general completion and features, as it 


appears in the Welſh bible. With. a 


view to the claims of the language to ſelf⸗ 


ſufficience and putity, it examines the 


terms or words of it in the groſs ; and en- 
- quires whether they are original and native 
or foreign and We l It traces its con- 


nection 


1. 
guages ; and conſiders What it has gained 

ORR. £199 1 IT 
1 the: genius and conſtitution of the 
Welſh tongue; it reſolves and analyſis 
its ſeveral parts and materials; examines 
its peculiar nature and properties; and 


enquires how far it is regular and after 
the manner of the Engliſh and other 


languages: or wherein it cemarkably 
varies and differs from others whether 


ancient or modern and with all the con- 
| ciſeneſs of which the author was waſtec 
conſiſtent with clearneſs, it points out 
the advantages or diſadvantages. of the 
Britiſh, for compoſition and for caſe and 
ſtrength of expreſſion. _ 


A long diſuſe of the language bad. well 


hah totally diſqualified the writer, and 


rendered him almoſt quite inferior to ſuch 
an attempt. He Was moſt” ſenfibly 
affected with the proſpect of the diffi- 
culties in the ſerond part,” and thereby 
like to have been deterred intirely from 
taking it in hand. If in the execu- 


tion 


marthen: and at the ſame time, another 
edition in octavo containing twenty 
thouſand books, is carrying on at London, 
under the patronage of the ſociety for 
| pn Chriſtian Knowlege. 


OO OL AE A Lon? ion e . 


. 
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wants or demands of the people, yet at 
preſent they ate in the way of procur- 


ing pretty ample ptoviſion. A quarto 


impreſſion with a ſhort commentary, 
conſiſting of about ten thouſand copies 


is now printing by ſubſcription at Car- 


Tur following remarks are not of a 


fort ; they are therefore divided in the 
enſuing treatiſe, and thrown i into two fe- 
patate and diſtinct parts. 


Part the firſt takes up the Britiſh 
tongue in its preſent ſtate, and ſurveys its 


general completion and features, as it 


appears in the Welſh bible. With. a 
view to the claims of the language to ſelf- 


ſufficience and purity, it examines the 


terms or words of it in the groſs; and en- 
- quires whether they are original and native 
or foreign and Se It traces its con- 


nection 


131 
guages ;; and conſidets what it has gained 
or ſuffereg by their means. 1 b 61-21 
The ſecond part enters more thoroughly 
into the genius and conſtitution of the 
Welſh tongue; it reſolves and analyſis 
its ſeveral parts and materials; examines 
its peculiar nature and properties; and 


enquires how far it is regular and after 
the manner of the Engliſh and other 


lan guagesz or wherein it remarkably 
varies and differs from others whether 
ancient or "modern; and with all the con- 
| ciſeneſs of which the author was maſter 
conſiſtent with clearneſs, it points out 
the advantages or diſadvantages: of the 
Britiſh, for compoſition and for caſe and 
ſtrength of expreſſion. 
Along diſuſe of the language bad well 


nigh totally diſqualified the writer, and 
rendered him almoſt quite inferior to ſuch 


an attempt. He was moſt” ſenfibly 
affected with the proſpect of the diffi- 
culties in the ſecond part, and thereby 
taking it in hand. If in the execu- 
tion 


7 6 1 
Ree of {it [attempte: notwithſtanding, 
any. Matetial miſta beute eommitteũ; it 
is hoped that this gonſideratiqn will be 
admitted as ſome: extenuation of his 
defects; and that bit yell meant endęa- 
vout. tho it may be defcient and in 
ſome -inſtantes ertoneous, will yet be 
ꝛcteptable in the wein of real ſervice 
to his cou 001k; re e 
13000 ban ing. A acl}: a dias On? 
O AT Io on gh afe com- 
monly dry and abſtruſe, o or elſe run in rou gb | 
and uneaſy channels. It i is too ſeldom that | 
they Contain much 24 what is new. and i 
worth knowing ; ; and feldomer tall that 
they afford any thing very entertainii Ng. 
| But remarks on the Bricich tongue gan- 
not be expected to 80 in a known and 
beaten track ; 3, apd. they, muſt at leaſt 
have the char after of novelty to recom- 
mend them. The attempt is undoubtedly 
DEW, and it is believed that the ſubject 
s capable of throwing ſome new light 
on. * A AE me in _ 
1 90) 51 UH Dag! The 


171 
The anthot hab wiltied/ to be ble ta 
handle the dubject in ſuchl a /mannet is 
might» yield information without being 
tedious; not only"#6 his counttyrhen; but 
to thoſe alſo Whg are tiacquaitited with 
clk. 15 gage no 100 11 remark ky 


MAE oun 4 Zinnen BE! 


RN e a 
_ 8 — — 0d accompliſh his 
wiſhes, muſt be left e others in ue time 
to detcmine bas boiboft od of 32t ot 
[20102291 o dit ei d 1542 21 bloc 
Tux fate of languages like that of 
ſeyetah eminent perſons: has beets a good 
deal unfortunate. Living they. are neg- 
lected and ſlighted; but dead they are 
commended and decorated with all the 
ornaments of learning and eloquence. 
The Engliſn the living language of 
Great Britain &c, ſpoken daily by mil- 
lions, has yet been leſs ſtudied in Britain 
than the Greek tongue which is ſpoken 
by nobody: and the Britiſh another 
living language of thouſands in this land 


has yet been as little or leſs cultivated 
7 1 1 her e 


121 
bere han the Arabic. Erigliſh writers 
of the firſt character have remonſtrated 
againſt ſuch a conduct in behalf of the 
Engliſh tongue; and have recommended 
to their countrymen. the cultivation and 
3 knowledge of their own lan- 
guage. In the ſame manner I could wiſh to 
| recommend to every inhabitant of Wales, 
the right underſtanding of his Mother 
tongue; While it is yet alive, and in daily 
uſe, let it be ſtudied and cultivated: and 
ſhould it ever be its fate to be reckoned 
among the dead, may it then meet with 
the uſual treatment and honors "ee dead 
rw” | 
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Ancient ſtate and extent of the 
| 3 * | Britiſh ee, be 
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E are informed by the n 
Bode *, that in His time five dif- 
ferent languages were uſed 3 in common by 

the ſeveral inhabitants of this iſland: 
theſe five were the Engliſh, the Britiſh, 
the Scotiſh, the Piftiſh and the Latin. 
This was about a thouſand years ago. 
For a long while this number has been 
reduced to three, the Welſh, the Erſe 
and theEngliſh; or rather, if che t two firſt 

| 1 n 

. Eccles. Hit, beginning. . 


S; 


SS 


3 1 n 
be only different dialects of one _ . | 
fame language, the preſent number will 
be two, the Britiſh and the Engliſh=-the 
laſt, though the youngeſt, is at this day 
by far the moſt; general and extenfive— 
the other, though now confined within 
narrower limits, is yet much the moſt 
ancient; and was very probably in former... 
days more general and extenſive than the 
Engliſh 1s now, or perhaps any other mo- 
dern European tongue. 

Two thouſand years ago the kate of 
languages, in theſe weſtern parts of the 
world, ſeems to have been much more 
ſimple and uniform than at preſent. The 
Britiſh alone was uſed through England, | 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland ; and as 
ſhould ſeem likely, it was the general, dhe 
common language of great part of the con- 
tinent beſides. It ſeems to have been the 
language of the ancient Celtz, as well as 
of the ancient Britons : and theſe Celtæ 
under different denominations ſpread | 
themſelves over ſeveral countries of Eu- 
rope. We find them in France, in Italy 

SLE wp 1 and 


a EE 
and in Spain under the different names of 
Belge, Galli, Celtæ and Celtiberi. In 
Germany, and more eaſterly and nor- 
therly, they went under the appellations 
of Cimbri; Cimmerii &c. And we read 
of ſome of their ſettlements as far as 
Greece and Aſia minor T. 

If ever the Britiſh, tongue thus 8 
prevailed, in ſuch different climes, and in 
ſuch diſtant countries; it is ſcarce poſſible, ; 
that it ſhould have been every where quite 
uniform. and alike. It muſt have been 
diverſified and broke into numberleſs ya- 
rieties and dialects. But what theſe dia- 
lects were, or what their r we 

As Britain, itſelf 3 in thoſe . was: * 
vided 1 into a multitude of little ſtates and 
principalities; the language of its i 
bitants could not have been entirely ſimi- 
lar and uniform. Subjects of different 
kingdoms and provinces, eſpecially when 
they have but little correſpondence with: 
each other, will ben and 

. 2 ꝛvarieties 
Fs Hiſtoire 0 Celtes par Pelboutier 


5 1 © 

varieties or elch: We kud this hes 
quently- 1 Happel in different counties, 
im uo diltant parts of ue - fame country, 
atid under the faite gevernme nt. 
If the ancient inhabltarns of this iſland 
had ever any conſiderable intercdurſe with 
Phœnicians, Carthaginians or other fo- 
reigners of a ſpeech ' quite different from 
thei own; they would then in all-probabi- 
lity adopt ſome forei gu words of Epref. 


ſions, and incorporate then with theit own 
ſtock. But of this alſo we have no full 


and certain account. And ſuppofing fuch 
an event to have happened; words thus 
adopted, at a period fo diſtant, could not 
now be diſtinguiſhed from the native ah »& 
origitial' terms of the language: 
Thoſe times are too obſcure too re- 
mote for our reach. In hundreds of in- 
ſtarices] they leave us uncertain and diſſa- 
tisfied in our inquiries ; ; ve muſt" there- 
fore adſrentl lower down, and to much 
later times, ere we arrive at the due 
diſtance; or fix ourſelves in the proper 
ſtation, whence we e may be able to diſtin- 


88 we 20? L | * 


L 
guiſh; whether thert hE any: thing <xptic 
and adventitious in the compoſitien of 
this tongue; and-whugh of its words axe 
banden or hich are foreign . 
In deſcending for this purpoſe fo; low 
as the time of the feformation, and in 
conſidering the ſtate of this ſubject· as it 
ſtands in the Welſh Bible; We ſhall take 
the language at a conſiderable diſadvan- 
rage. The Welſh Bible fis not an, original 
compoſition but ai tranſſation 3 ndtran- 
ſlations can hardly be expetted as hu 
and unmixed as original compoſitions, 
It is alſo the tranſlation of a book of a 
peculiar kind, where the ſame liberty muſt 
not be taken as in tranſlating books of a 
different ſort. It is further a tranſlation 
undertaken and accompliſhed with fewer 
helps and under more diſadvantages than 
moſt other verſions of the ſame book . 
Due und proper allowances therefore 
ſhould be made for theſe circumſtances, 
while we attend to this ſubject, and ex- 
amine 


* Hiſtorical account of the Britiſh verſions and 
editions of the Bille, 


N L -] | 
amine how! far the language of this ver- 
ſion may have been affected by intermix- 
tures from other tongues. G i 


The languages Which may "= 850 
to have had any effect in this caſe muſt be 


Either the original languages of the Old 
and New Teſtament, whence the tranſla- 
tion was made Or the languages which 
at different times have prevailed in this 
country, and muſt have affected the lan- 
guage of its original inhabitants. Each 
of theſe will be found to have had an 
ſhare in this matter. 
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bee of the Hebrew mY 


100759 ingrid een 


Tesche wich the Greek, ket, 
* * the Engliſh, and perhaps all other 
tranſlations of the Old Teſtament ; the 
Britiſh verſion ſeems in certain caſts to 
have acquired ſomething of x — 5 
phraſeology and turn of expreſſi on. | 

'Yn y dydd y bwytai di o hono, gan 
farw 7 byddi farw, in the Welſh Bible, 
Gen. ii. 17. and in the day thou cateſt 
thereof, dying thou Jhalt die, in the margin 
to the ſame paſſage in Engliſh, are ex- 
preſſi ions which ſound well, and convey 
a ſtrong and full meaning in both lan- 
guages. They are not however in the 
ſtile of Britiſh legilation, nor of the laws 
of. Howel Dda ; and fo in a great many 
other ſimilar inſtances where the Hebrew 
idiom and manner is preſerved in our 
tranllation. | a 


1 6 1 
It has further adopted and retained 
multitudes of ſingle words from the He- 


brew language. Beſides long catalogues, 
and almoſt whole books in the Old Teſta- 


ment, containing little more than the He- 
brew proper names of different perſons and 
families; it retains Cerub, Eden, Jehova, 8 
Sabbath and many others, which are mere 
Hebrew? words untranſlated, only diſguiſed 
by being clothed 1 in common letters. But 
theſe Hebrew terms. and. turns of ex xpreſ- 
ſion ought not to be eſteemed. as defects 
in this tranſlation, at leaſt not as peculiar 
to it, ſceing they are to be met with in 
every verſion of the Old Teſtament ; and 
even to a conſiderable extent in the origi- 
nal Greek of the New. And it wight. 
hae been deemed. an idle affectation 1 in 
our tranſlators to have attempted avoid- 
ing them. why" 

Excepting terms of this caſt, and per- | 
haps ſome few others, ſuch as Aher, Caer, 
Sach &c. we have, as far as I can find, | 
hardly any words in the Britiſh tongue of 
clear Hebrew completion and affinity. 


8 Suppoſing 


t 1 þ 
Suppoſing the Hebrew to have been 
the. original language of mankind, and 
the common parent of all other tongues, 
as is generally ſuppoſed; in that caſe 
numbers of common words, evidently of 
Hebrew parentage, might be expected to 
appear in this, and in every other verſion 
- of the Old Teſtament. . But if we enter - 
tain ſuch an expectation we ſhall be diſap- 
pointed. And whoever compares a chap- 
ter or a page of the Hebrew Bible with 
the correſponding page or chapter in the 
Greek, in the Latin, in the Engliſh, in 
the Welſh, or perhaps in any other Eu- 
ropean verſion ; whoever, I ſay, will be 
at the pains to make ſuch a compariſon, 
will be able to diſcover the plain and cer- 
tain origin of but very few words. 

It is commonly ſaid, that the Britiſh and 
the Hebrew are ſimilarx languages; but 
by this muſt be underſtood ; not that they 
ſeem to be derived the one from the other, 
or that there are a great many radical 
words the ſame in each; but only that 

DB ˙ 
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"Res 
there is a ſimilarity of ſouncdd in certain 
letters of both alphabets that they are 
alike in ſome peculiarities of conſtruction, 
eſpecially in the change incident to ſeveral 
ſetters in the beginning of words. If any 
thing farther is intended hereby, it will 
be more, I believe, than can be warramed 
and ſupported by a fair 


the two languages. 
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feet of the Ore enge, WY 
HE Britiſh verſion, together wich 
the Latin, the Engliſh, and moſt 
other tranſlations of ſcripture, has adopt- 
ed and retained, with little variation, ſe- 
veral words from the Greek tongue. 

| Theſe it derives from the ſeptuagint ver- 
fion of the Old Teſtament and from the 
original language of the New. Henee 
Bible itſelf, the general title for the hole 
book, and Apocrypha for a prineipal di- 
viſion of it Hence Geneſis and Exodus, 
Chronicles and Pſalms, and the names of 
many other particular books of the Old 
Teſtament = Hence a great many words 
of various ſorts throughout that part of 
ſcripture, and it may be yet more in 
the New Teſtament — Hence Angel, 
Apoſtol, Efengl, Eglwys, and multitudes 
/ of other terms peculiar to ſacred and 
_ theological ſubjects; and theſe words of 
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1 20 J | 
Greek extraction and affinity will be 
found to be much more numerous than 
thoſe of Hebrew origin, in every verſion 


«at vaio oat rh N 

Wnarzvrx tongue * i * the 
5 and, original language of the 
human race; the Greek ſeems to have 
been the moſt general and diffuſive of 

any, and to have had the . moſt univerſal 
effect upon other languages. It ſeems to 
have heen the parent language of ſciences 
and of arts, at leaſt to have been the 
principal vehicle of their communication 
and conveyance through the world. And 
we find in the Bible, in treatiſes upon 
almoſt every ſubject, and alſo in ſeveral 
occupations: and employments of life, 


abundance of words evidently borrowed 
from this tongue. Theſe are in general 
technical terms or words peculiar to arts 
and particular profeſſions. Thoſe uſed 
in the Bible are principally of a peculiar 
nature and ſignification, and like the pro- 

| 9 per 


{ a] 
per terms of arts or ſciences ought to be 
retained through the various verſions of 
ſeripture, and indeed through every trea- 
ern e an * 
3 | 

Beſides theſe ue ac if. 1 
may ſo call them, liberally furniſhed by 
the Greek tongue, for the preſervation and 
improvement of arts and of knowlege ; 
there are others of Greek features and 
complection, of a ſtill more general and 
extenſive nature, which are found to be 
interſperſed in great numbers through 
N d of . languages of Eu- 


* 
The Grecians are ſaid to . AP the 


toe Romans, and the Greek 
tongue the parent of the Latin; and the 
Latin has been generally ready to ac- 
knowlege its obligation, and to Gun the 
Greek for its mother tongue. | 
Leere authors, in behalf of their na- 
have claimed affinity with the 
Gros, and. from that language have 
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aer. ved a conſiderable part of their on: 
The Engliſh alſo has been deduced 
em the” fame ſource. Through the 
Saxon, its more immediate anceſtor, it has 
been traced up to the Teutonic or Gothic 
languages uſed in the neighbourhood of 
the Greek, and of the ſame W coy 
and kindred®. | "YRS 
Others have put in the like claim 8 
dbechalf of the Celtic or Britiſh, which 
they affirm to be equally if not more 
nearly related to the Greek: and upon a 
compariſon of both tongues together, ſe- 
veral inſtances appear of a ſtriking re- 
ſemblance, not to ſay of ſameneſs. Pez- 
ron has publiſhed a pretty large catalogue 
of words of this make; ſuch as, avg, 
awyr, air; Cow, bron, breaſt ; ſeywoy, gen, 
cr Je, dur, water &c .. 
Theſe and other Greek and Britiſh 
words are ſo much alike that they coin- 
85 in ſound and! in ſignification, and are 
Id Wen 


* Clark on ancient weights and money. 
1 Amtiquities of nations, book the third. 


1 a1 

evident proofs of a very ancient affinity 
between theſe, two tongues. - Ho- and 
hen ſuch a relation eee, 
nom appear. 
e is eaſy: to fay the Britons homme: 
tha terms from the-Greeks, but it is not 
1a: caly to ſhew the correſpondence be- 
tween the two nations, by means of which 
ſuch a loan tight be negotiated an Greece, 
and the goods imported to this land 
| Befides this, the above words are the molt 

unlikely of any to have ever been bor- 
rowed. Perſons the fondeſt for. barrow+ 
ing never borrow their legs or arms nor 
is it probable, that they ſhould ever bor- 
row the words by which theſe things a are 
_ dignified, 

Every language and oooglle muſt have 
them from the beginning. They cannot 
do without them any more than they can 
ſubſiſt without air or water, or live deſ- 
titute of the moſt eſſential parts and 
members of their own bodies. It muſt 
ſeem therefore moſt reaſonable to con- 

"9 K . 
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1 24 1 | 
clude, not that one of theſe tongues is 
derived from the other; but that they are 
both kindred languages, and RR Rom 


he - common origin. "For 

Beſides Hebrew and Geck terms com- 
Mis a by the two original languages 
of ſcripture; the Britiſh language and the 
Britiſh. of the Bible have ſeveral 
words in common with thoſe foreign 
tongues, © which at different times have 
prevailed in this iſland. The. fit of this 
claſs, and that which has had the moſt 
general oo extenſive | ee is we 
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nk n informs 
us, were the firſt, n 15 


Kors oppreſſors of this. cguntry. I Lt he 
Latin tongue was their. language, and, 


with their arms; was extended over a con- 


ſiderable part of the terraqueous globe. | 
It was uſed | in Britain for ſome centuries, | 


if not by the natives, yet, by forei gn le- | 
gions and coloniſts, when Britain made a 


part of the Roman empire. When chat 
huge and, unweildy body crumbled, to 
pieces, when the power of that people 
was broke and aboliſhed, their language 
maintained its ground, and ſpread even 
yet farther. The Latin tongue became 
the general language of the church of 
Rome, and of the public exerciſes of .re- 
ligion, in every country where that church 
was eflabliſhed. lt became the language 

E of 
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of A of ſenates, and of courts of 
law. It became the language of the 
learned in moſt countries in Burope, and 
the vehicle of, all ſorts of knowledge for - 
hundreds of years. It became, in a ſenſe, 
alſo the language of the unlearned, of 
numbers who underſtood not a word of 
it, wherein they were required to tranſact 
with God and with men the molt i impor- 
tant of their concerns. It is not at all ſur- 
priſing therefore, that this language ſhould | 
have formed a confiderable part of almoſt 
every European tongue; that it ſhould 
have become a principal ingredient 1 in the 
compoſition of the French, of the Italian, 
and of other languages on the continent, 
and likewiſe intermix itſelf with thoſe 
uſed in the different parts of this iſland. 
Il t has intermixed itſelf with the Engliſh, 
and conſtitutes a main part, perhaps the 
moſt expreſſive and ſubſtantial part of 
that tongue. It has alſo undoubtedly af- 
fected the Welſh tongue, and introduced 
Into the Welſh Bible words, which would 
never have appeared in it, had it not been 
* 7 for 


„ 1 
for the connections between this country 
and the Roman age * church of 
Rome. 
From the Lake it 1 — CROSS the 
name of diſtinction for the principal divi- 
ſion of the Bible into Old and New Tefta- 
ment. To this tongue it ſtands indebted 
for Actau and Numeri, names of particu- 
lar books in each of theſe Teſtaments; 
and from the ſame ſource it has derived 
Appelio, Condemno, Ffurfafen, Taber- 
nacl, Teml, and ſuch like. | 
The diſtinction made above with be- 
* words of Greek complection will 
equally apply to words of Latin features 
and affinity, Some of them are evidently 
derivatives; but they are appropriated 
terms peculiar to ſuch and ſuch ſubjects; 
and muſt be made uſe of whenever we 
treat on thoſe ſubjects to which they be- 
long. Others are of a more general na- 
ture and application, ſtand for things the 
moſt eſſential to man, and the moſt com- 
mon in nature, and are utterly incompa- 
tible with all ideas of lending and bor- 
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\rowing ; and however they may reſemble 
words of other languages both in ſound 
and in ſenſe, yet they can never be thought 
to have been derived or borrowed from 
them, by ſuch as duly attend to this mat- 
ter. Vet of this claſs are numbers of thoſe 


terms, uſually reckoned derivatives from 
the Latin. Mn Corph and Corpus, Braich 


and Brachium Dart and Dens, the cor- 
reſponding a in each tongue for Body, 


for an Arm, and for a Tooth,” are evidently 


ſimilar terms, and muſt have proceeded 
from the ſame ſpring; but they cannot be 
ſappoſed to have been borrowed by one 
tongue from the other, any morę than 
the things they ſignify can be thought to 
have been ae by one people from 
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ones curious perſons bak evt 
to give us the exact proportion be- 
tween the original words of the Welſli 
language and thoſe words which it has 
bort owed from other” yrs ang Dr E. 
. | 0 ebf Ul Bernard 


11 9 
Bernard tells us e, that one half öf 
words in Dr Daviess diftionary are of Latin 
origin. Mr E. yd on the other hand 
ſays F, that the number of Latin words in 
this eſtimate is fixed too high; and that the 
true proportion between them and others 
f in that diftionary 18 nearly the proportion 
-of one to TORTS "TRE difference is conſi- 


Hetable,” but 1 


1 lla qu © 


„Non eſt noſtri tantas componere. lies. 


I ſhall only take the liberty to obſerve, 
that Dr Bernard was © undoubtedly A 
. , bit” no Cambrobriton 
o maſter of the Welſh tongue; 

and ed only by reſemblanee'and by a 
Tatidom eftimate. He wrote his letter to 
Dr Hickes 1 in 1689. In 1693, according 


— * 


to the Biographia Britannica and A. Wood, 


he married à beautiful young lady de- 
ſcended from ſome” of the princes of 
Wales; after WIEN he Penig thought 

otherwiſe 


<> , / | ; 
1 7 * 


| * ren « Dr Hickes 5 the end of Indic 
SED quarto edition, 


I Nichelſon's Engl. Hiſt. Library, page 29. 
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nie of this matter; and though he 
e no formal recantation, the above 
letter was ſuppreſſed, and not ſuffered to 
be reprinted. with the Iſlandic grammar 
on the / republication, of it in Hickes's 
works. 

Mr E. Liwyd may: 9 — been equally 
learned, and a Briton. He was a perfect 
maſter of his native tongue, and took - 
the pains to reckon up all the words in 
Davies 's dictionary. He makes them to 
amount to about ten thouſand, of; which 
about fifteen hundred, ſomewhat leſs than 
a ſeventh part, he owns, might, be like the 
Latin. But without aiming at mathema- | 
tical exactneſs, in a ſubject ſo vague and 
uncertain, if we compare together a ſingle 
chapter or paragraph of the Welſh and of 
the Latin Bible, we may ſee reaſon to 
ſuſpect that even E. Llwyd's eſtimate is 
fixed full high. In the firſt chapter of 
Geneſis in Welſh, I queſtion whether there 
be a dozen words of evident Latin re- 


ſemblance, or half a dozen 1 in the firſt 
FRA.” © 
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E' Engliſh or the Saxon is an- 
1 other tongue by which the Britiſh 
— and the Britifh' verſion of the 
kriptures, * Am have been 


affected. 


Next to the Romans, the Saxons in- 
vaded this country, and oppreſſed and 
plundered its original inhabitants. If we 
may depend on the account commonly 7 
given of their arrival here, they came into | 
this iſland at firſt as friends and auxiliaries. 
They were invited over, not to ſtay a few 
weeks, like a party of Heſſians or Hano- 
verians, but to remain for a time, like 
and inſtead of Roman legions, for conti- 
nued protettion and defence. Coming 
hither at firſt in this manner, we may 
ſuppoſe that, for a while, they would in- 
termix with the natives and accommo- 
date themſelves to their manners and cuf- 

ee | toms. 
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"toms. How long any friendly intercourſt | 
ſubſiſted, and particularly what effect ſuch 
an intercourſe might have upon the lan- 
guage of either people, cannot at cope 
be aſcertained. 

When the: Saxons, inſlead; of auxilia- 
ries, became the enemies of the Britons 
— even. after they had . Plunderec 
the natives of the greateſt and beſt part 
of their country; all correſpondence be- 
tween the two nations doth not ſeem to 
have been wholly and conſtantly cut off. 
In the time of the heptarchy we find the 
Britons aſſiſting ſome of the Saxon kings 
againſt others of the ſame race. When 
England became a monarchy, its ſubjects 
and its ſovereigns appear to have viſited 
the principality on ſeveral occaſions. And 
ſtill more, the two nations have now been 
one kingdom near five hundred years; 
a period conſiderably longer than that 
in which the Romans remained in this 
country. | 

In all this time it may fem impoſſible 
but the langdage of each muſt have been 

affected. 


_ 
affected. Not only the names of perſons, 
of places and of ſome peculiar ſubjects 
would become common, to both people ; 
but ſeveral other words and modes of 
expreſſion would be adopted by one from 
the other, and added to its own. ſtock. 
Accordingly we find in each language 
ſeveral words of this ſort; though they 
are not near ſo numerous as thoſe which 
both have in common with the Latin; 
and it may be difficult to determine, 
in particular inſtances, to which of the 
two ſuch common er did orginally 
hinge 10 $4997 of one 
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gives them all the honor of an Engliſh ex- 
traction, and aſſures us that they make a 
fourth part of the words in Dr Davies's 
dictionary. Mr Llwyd again took the 
pains to reckon them, and on the con- 
trary depoſes, that they make only about 
one in fifty of the words in that book; 
inſtead of five and twenty hundred, which 
make a quarter part of its number of ten 
| | F thouſand, 


# 
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4 1 
thouſand, they hardly amount to two 
| hundred and even this reduced number 
he will not allow to be all of "Engliſh 
parentage and deſcent, only like the Eng- 
Eh, of doubtful pedigree and birth, ſome 
from one language and the reſt from a 
Other. 
This is a very great difference, and 
thews the uncertainty of the ſubject as 
well as the tendency and difpoſition of the 
writers. It is rather an affair of curioſity 
than of importance; it it does not ſeem 
eapable of much preciſion, nor to be of 
weight enough to require it: general and 
probable conjectures may be as much as 
ean be expected; and even theſe conjec- 
tures will be different according to the 
different ſtate of the language, with a 


view to which they Wy de particularly 
formed. 


Take the ungusge of Wides as akin 
beer en eſpecially on the borders, 
and you will find it to be part Welſh and 
part Engliſh, abonnding with Engliſ 
words under a Welſn form. But take the 

N ſame 


6 
ſame language as uſed by ſome authors, 
particularly as uſed in the Bible, and you 
will find it to make a very different ap- 
pearance. Words of reſemblence in the 
Welſh and Engliſh will be but few ; ſome 
there are, but not near the quantity which 
might have been expected; they are to 
be found in the greateſt number in the 
firſt edition of the New Teſtament; we 
there meet with ſeveral words of plain 
Engliſh or Saxon derivation; as, from 
the Engliſh cou teuus, that tranſlation had 
curtais for adifunn; from unprofitable it 
had amprefitic, inſtead of anſuddiol; * 
of Grawn win, it had grabs for grapes; and 
inſtead of goruehwikor, flemard. n 
_ Theſe, have been corrected in ſubſequent 
impreſſions; and there may be ſtill room 
for ſome farther amendment, and to ſtrike 
out camfforddus, concwerwr, bappus, words 
of clear Saxon complection and features; 
and to give in lieu thereof cyſurus, gorchs 
Jygwr, dedwydd, terms of equivalent ſigni- 
fication, but of more genuine Britiſh com- 
n and more conſonant with the reſt 
9 of 
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of the language. Should this be done), 
Engliſh derivatives will ſtand very rare in | 
that book, much thinner than ſuch as are 
plainly analogous t to the Latin, which will 
appear the more ſurpriſing; when we re- 
flect on the length of time in which the 
Engliſh has been the general language of 
this country, conſiderably more than one 
thouſand years; when we reflect that 
England and Wales have been one king- 
dom near half of that period; and when 
we reflect alſo on the number of Englith 
words continually uſed by the inhabitants 
of Wales, ck on the borders, Bat. 


Rowansand "WT wi nat eben the 
only foreigners who invaded this country, 
or deprived its inhabitants of their rights 

and liberties. Danes followed the example 
which others had ſet them; they dif. 
turbed and haraſſed the Saxons, ſcarce 
warm in their ſeats, and long infeſted 
and plundered every part of the kingdom. 
And after them the Normans: invaded and 
en the * and ſettled them- 
| ſelves 


1 27 . | 
ſelves i in their poſſeſſions. . As to the lan- 


guages of theſe foreigners, it does not ap- 
pear that the Daniſh tongue had any great 
effect on any of thoſe uſed in this iſland. 
But the Norman language had an effect 
which was Very extenſive and laſting. , 
a Normandy, duke William and his 
ſubjects made uſe of the French tongue; ; 
when he became conqueror and king of 
England, we are told by ſome of his biſ- 
torians, that he attempted to learn the 
language of this country; and when he 
found that he could not maſter it, he 
wanted to deſtroy it, and to introduce and 
eſtabliſh the French in its place. Though 
In this attempt he did not ſucceed intirely 
to his wiſhes, yet he brought his native 
tongue to be much in uſe. He diftated 
his laws and ordinances in that language ; 
he commanded his Engliſh ſubjects to 
learn and not fail to make uſe of it on 
ſeveral occaſions. In conſequence of this 
probably, charters pleadings and ſtatutes 
of this realm have been drawn up in the 

French 
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French tongue ; gy this has had a con- 
ſiderable effect on the Engliſh language, 
and given it in many inſtances a Prench 
or Gallic air and complection: but it does 
not appear to have had any effect on the 
language of Wales. A party of Normans, | 
it is ſaid, ſeized uponGlamorganſhire foon 
after the conqueſt; and ſome of the de- 
ſcendants of this party may remain there 
to this day : but I know of no traces of 
their tongue in any part of that county ; 
and the Welfh Bible ſeems to be intirely 


free from every taint or mixture of this 
kind. 


svcn in general has been the effect of 
foreign tongues on the Britiſh, and on the 
ſtile and language of the Welſh Bible. It 
has admitted ſome words from the He- 
brew and Greek tongues, and theſe ſeem 
to have been neceſſary and unavoidable, 
and did not proceed from any peculiar 
ſcantineſs or penury of the language. All 
other tranſlations have done the ſame, 


and 
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Ind even the originals themſelves have 


acted upon the ſame principle. For 
there are Greek terms intermixed with 


the Hebrew of -the Old Teſtamgnt, and 
ſome Latin among the Greek of the New. 
It has admitted ſome words alſo from the 
Latin and the Engliſh, neighbour lan- 
guages, which have long prevailed in this 
Iſland. It has made a more frequent and 
more plentiful uſe of the former; butt 
has admitted the latter very ſeldom and 
with a ſparing hand. But, 


There is another reſpect in which it has 


been affected by one or both the languages 
laſt mentioned: that is, its alphabet or 
letters have, as far as appears, been al- 
ways nearly the ſame with the Latin or 


Engliſn; I do not mean as to the ſound 


of the letters, but as to their form or 
_— 1 q 4 * 
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Effet of the Lain al We 
\ * HEN letters or alphabetical PROD 
| ing were firſt introduced among 
the ancient Britons, or what characters 
they uſed in the beginning, doth not ap- 
Cæſar tells us *, that in and before 
his time Greek letters or characters were 
uſed by the Gauls, the neareſt neighbours 
of the Britons, with whom they had 
maintained long and frequent intercourſe. 
Another author ſays T, that the ſame 
n were uſed in Britain, and that the 
Druids in particular were well e 
with the Greek tongue. 
Under the word alphabet, in Roſtrenen 8 
French and Celtic dictionary, is printed 
a compleat ſet of characters taken from 
old inſcriptions, found in Bretaigne in 
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Lu 
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K as 


on —— 
uy x 
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F rance, 


* Bell. Gall. lib. 6, c. 14. 
# Elingii Hiſt, Græc. Ling. pag. 257, 
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Sees and called by the author © the al- 
abet of the ancient Armoric Bretons. 
W theſe inſcriptions are undoubt- 
edly Poſterior to the introduction we 
chriſtianity, being found on chalices 
croſſes, and ſueh like monuments ey 
may yet exhibit an alphaber of a more 
early date,  pollibly the alphabet once 
generally uſed by the aneient ann 
of Gaul and Britain. 85 
However that be, when . 8 be- 
came ſubject to the Romans, they adopted 
the Latin characters or alphabet, as ap- 
pears from inſcriptions and legends of 
money then coined in this country. 
The oldeſt Britiſh manuſcripts extant 
appear in what is called the Saxon or the 
AO character . And printed 
books 


* s Archai. 'Britan, pages 7, and 225. 

"The Anglo-Saxon character is ſuppoſed by ſome 
to have been that uſed by the Saxons while i in 
Germany, and brought with them to this iſland; 
but by others, who think the Saxons had no know- 

lege of letters before they came over to Britain, 
| G this 
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books in that Japgnage * in general 
made uſe of the Engliſh types,and cha- 


racters of the times: in the ſixteenth cen- 


tury they appear in What is called the 


black letter; and ſince then in the more 


common n. or Roman. ban WR 
49 
MALLIAD 2 


+» But. the Lact Evgliſh alphabet does 


not cleverly bend and accommodate itſelf 
to the temper and genius of the Britiſſi 
tongue. It is ſometimes redundant, af- 
fording two or three characters for one 


ſound ; all which except one are rejected 


by the Welſh, In other inſtances it is as 
deficient, and obliges us to join two or 
three characters to expreſs one ſimple Bri- 

tiſh ſound. Several attempts have there- 
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eon 

this character has been ſuppoſed & to have been the 
alphabet of the Britons, and from them adopted by 
the Saxons ; but on ty very flight. examination we, 
ſhall find it no diſtin alphabet, but the fame. 
with the Latin, only varied a little in about fix 


or eight DG I RN OW 
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©. © ww + . 
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bond been mah to reform this alphabet, 
and to match ĩt better: to theWelſh tongue. 
|. In order ko underſtand che nature of 
theſe attempts, I will here lay before the 
reader the following table, exhibiting at 
one view the ſeveral alphabets which ap- 
ear to have been uſed at different times 
by the different ir inhabitants of this iſland, 


11 


| To bring the following alphabets within 
| 


the compals of one page, the j and the Þ 


two Latin and Engliſh letters, are omit- 


ted i A | | — 


4 


We | laſt letter in the roars: od i 18 
2 make-ſhift of the Printer for a ſtrange 


character of which he had no type. 80 


is the Greek diphthong « in the ſame co- 
lummn a little higher up. The ſame is to 


be underſſood alſo of the ſame characters 
where the ocbur 1 in the body of the book. 


E he Saxon types likewiſe are but indif- 


ferent, and d to require ſome len 


apology. ax e 


— ˖˙¾ q 22 
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tb in thro? 
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The ſeveral alphabets in this table are 
plainly of a family, and derive from one 
common head. The firſt column con- 
tains the Latin ox if you will the Engliſh, 
which is exactly the ſame - The ſecond 
contains the Saxon differing, only in a 
. few characters - The third exhibits, the 
common Britiſh or Welſn In the fourth 
row are the improvements of, the third 
propoſed by Dr Rbys—And in che fifth 
and]. ſixth, two other amendments of the 

fame propoſed and recommended by Mr 
E. Lwyd; the firſt given by himſelf in 
the ſecond and the two hundred and 
twenty - fifth pages of the Archaiologia 
Britannica; and the other deduced from 
his preface - A ſeventh column is added. 
giving the ſound of ſome. particular let- 
ters; where nothing is ſet down, the 
ſound nearly coincides. with that of the 
Engliſh or Latin. SM e 5 7 
One attempt to eee 
Welſh alphabet was made by Dr John 
David Rhys, a learned phyſician in the 
ſixteenth century, and author of Lingus 
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ö 
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N 
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cnuttir Wlitutians” Heturiter printed in 


19 This author rejects the f, the ff 


and the w of the common · alphabet. He 


rejects alſo alt doubling of the fame letter! 


as dd and U; and inftead of the w he ſub- 


ſtitutes a character like che Greek diph- 


thong 4, and gives a character nearly of 
of this form y W ſound ſomewhat re- 
. W BE. Fanevgteltat den, S's Wot 

T0 Spente for the rejection of the 
double conſonants, and to expreſs more 
fully the different ſounds of the letters, 
he adds an h to each conſonant; thus, 
bh, ch, dh, gh &c. through all the con- 
ſonants in che alphabet, the s "Ry; ex- 
m SD IV 907 Ds ; 257 & 

T0 e and recommend this 
ame the author wrote a Welſh ad- 
dreſs to his country men on his own plan, 
and prefixed it to the above book. But 
1 do not find that he has ever been fol- 


lowed by any one perſon: and the ad- 


dreſs itſelf has, I apprehend, been leſs 
read, as the language of it ſeems ſo auk- 
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watd ind diſguiſed; chat it iontither pled? 
ſant nor eaſj to read t. Ds d n 
This attempt not ſuececdinig: Mt . 
Luyd projected another method to new- 
model the alphabet of this language; and 
publiſhed it in bis Archaiologia Britannica, 
page the ſecond; and again more fully, 
page two hundred and twenty five. 
lxiT his.learned anch laborious writer ba- 
c and calls back the k. He 
cubſtirgtes the Greok AX for the ch, and the 
Greek A for the double J. He gives us 
the Eugliſh,v for the ſingle f, and-aſſigns, 
to this, laſt the ſound of the double f. 
Inſtead of the g, or rather beſides it, he 

introduces {the Saxon g;, and other Saxon 
characters, as &, F, P, T. and y, for 
dd. ff, ch, s, ch and , the correſpond- 
ing ſounds in the common alphabet. * 
expreſſes the ng ſometimes by g. and 
ſometimes by the ſame character nverted 
2; and at times he adds an h to: heir, 89 
t and 2; as lh, h, ih, th and zhy and 
thus makes a medley contradictory al- 
* conſiſting of Engliſh, Saxon and. 
30 SHS Greek 
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Greek characters: with all which it is 
neceſſary to be acquainted before you can 
read his dedication AT Y KxYMRVY pre- 


fixed: to his book. This addreſs ke 
J. D. Rhys's dedication: has been, 1 be- 
lieve, hardly ever imitated, and perhaps 
but ſeldom read; the language of it is ſo 


greatly altered and disfigured; and beſides 


this, the author himſelf is not ſteady and 
uniform to his own-plati. In the two 
pages of the Archaiolegia Britanmica twiee 
referred to already, he gives us one ſort 
of alphabet ; and he uſes another very 
different in the above mentioned dedica- 
tion. 1 «#43 10 baaftal 

IL owl: of no wile: projets: for this 
ſort of reformation, only the learned Dr 
Davies uſed and recommended the uſe of 
y, one of J. D. Rhys: characters, but 
even his recommendation and example 
has not been able to bring it into general 
practice: and all attempts to change let. 
ters once introduced, though in many 
inſtances wrong and defective, have yet 


been 3 ineffectual. Even Roman 
emperors, 


MEL 

& empetors, who would fain baue intro- 
duced only one or two new characters 
into the Latin alphabet, found they had 
not authority enough to make them cur- 
rent. So powerful, ſo prevalent is cuſtom 
"ou mer ſo wrong, 5 


10 


. quem eſt Jus & norma  loqueni 


The Weich muſt 9 * 
to make themſelves eaſy as to this mat- 
ter, and continue to make uſe of the 

types and characters of the times. The 
tranſlators and editors of the Britiſh Bible 
took theſe as they found them, though 
they were not in all reſpects ſo well 
adapted to their purpoſe. Thus the New 


Teſtament of 1567 appeared in the black 


letter, the common Engliſh type or cha- 
racter of that period; and it made uſe 


of every letter of the Engliſh alphabet. 
It admitted even in common words the 
k, the q, and the v; as in /hynku inſtead 


of thngcu ; quilidd inſtead of cywilyad ; 


and cyvod for cyfed ; which letters toge- 
H e 


— — . oore_—_———_ 
\ q 


7 © 
ther ur the z. che x, and the 2, ſhould 
de uſed as they ſay, only in exotic or 
foreign words; and have therefore ſince 
that time been diſcontinued, and other 
characters introduced in their ſtead. But 
obſervations relative to this article will 
fall in our way more naturally under the 
ſecond part of this” ſubject, to which it 
may be now full time to proceed. 82. 
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ANGOAGES as ſpoken are very | 
fleeting and tranſitory things. They 
are mere aerial beings, created by the 

breath of man's mouth, and no ſooner 
created than they ceaſe to exiſt and pe- 
riſh for ever. Writing forms a body 
for theſe ſpiritual, momentary beings ; 
it makes them objects of fight and ſub- 
ſtance, and gives them Tability and du- 
ration. Their original appearance in 
this new created ſtate was, moſt probably, 
very rude. and irregular; like the firft 

writings of a beginner, or the epiſtles of 
an ignorant peaſant, aukward figures 
f H 2 and 
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and bad or falſe language. Human art 


und application improved upon theſe 
rough ſketches and effays ; and time and 


opportunity reduced them to order, and 


made letters and languages become the 


ſubjects of laws and of government. 
But ſuch good fortune has not hap- 


pened alike to every tongue. Hitherto 
no bodies at all have been created for the 
words of various languages. They have 
never yet been reduced by writing to a 
firm and permanent ſtate ; and where 
they have been thus reduced and ſettled, 
they have met with very different degrees 
of regulation and improvement. The 
fortune of the Britiſh tongue, in this re- 


ſpect, it is my intention to conſider ; ip 


this ſecond part. 


This in general is the ſubje& ofa gram- 


mar; but a profeſſed grammar is not here 


intended. Grammars for this language 
have been publiſhed already by Dr. Davis, 
Mr. Gambol, Mr. Richards and others; 


to which I would refer ſuch as defire more 
particular information this way. That 


the 


Un 
the reader however may have a clearer 
idea of the nature and ſtructure of this 
tongue, it will auh 
ſome grammatical diſtinctions. 

be dingt Ent dee Pi- - 
ſpecting letters, words and ſentences, 
ſeems to be the moſt comprehenſive, and 

the moſt natural diviſion of grammar. 
Letters are the firſt, the raw materials or 
elements of a language Words con- 
ſiſting of one or more of theſe elements 
are again only its materials in a ſecond 
and more advanced ſtate And a combi- 
nation of theſe laſt, regularly and pro- 
perly diſpoſed, conſtitutes a period or ſen- 
tence. As under theſe ſeveral diviſions, 
the Welſh tongue has ſome remarkable 
peculiarities; I ſhall attend to each of 
them in the following chapters, and j in * 
you Joſh mentioned, 
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10 eee jeners—ſeren wee and 
twenty one conſunants. bar Nt ee 
The vowels are u; e, i, o, u, wand: y. 
The ſive firſt are vowels both in Welſh 
and in Engliſh; the two laſt are in En- 
gliſn uſually -reekoned conſonants, but 
improperly : They in Engliſh has ex- 
actly the ſound of the i, and is as much 
a vowel; and the double u is as much fo 
as the ſingle u; or rather as it conſiſts of 
two us, it is not a ble. but a double 


vowel or dipthong. COU TER 

Ihe conſonants are, b, c, ch, d, dd, ; A 

ff, g. g, h, I, Il, m, n, Ps ph, r, , 1, t 
| | and 


<—Y Rh is not ſet down 0 a diſtinct letter in the 
grammars” of Dr. Davis and Mr. Richards; but 


1 


PY 


and th, The rremaitdigg” Engliſh cha- 
racters j, k, q, v, x and z are uſed only 
for ſoteigu worddgin £0.00 009 dT 


Should amy 'think-that this-GibjbEois | 


low, :little/and- diſparaging to eriticiſm, 
let hem duly attend to what follows, 
and I am much miſtakens ere hey 
will be of a different opinion. I have 
nothing material and peculiar to ubiſetve 


here of the vowels; what: follows there 


fore reſptets the oonſonants add hem 


eals n A xt os qi ad: yd boongan - 


Ihe. diſtinction of them into, ſingle 
ani Houble is unhnatyn to the Welch. 
Through the manifold deſecto ef the 
oommon alphabet. thoy have plenty of 
double characters, but ptoperly ſpcaking. 
no double ſounds 3 none eqmpounded 
like the Gteck dor the Englifh. x, and 
capable! of being reſolyed into two de pa. 
rats and diſtin! unde. Though, s 


r 
31 910M 900-41 Bas 22061901 see 


Ee 5012 11 right videzt1em 
they both have ic in their dictionaries, where mb ſin- 


ele r has, no place; which ſhews that on their n 
ſcheme, it ought to have had a place in their als 


phabets. 
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letters are doable the ſound is fimple an 


_ g bas xg p Aa TD 
The conſonants might be divided in 
the Welſhz as in other languages into 
mutes and half vowels or liquide; but 
ſuoh-ia;divifien would be attended with: 
nodgreat advantage. 
A better diviſion would be into labials, 
palatines and ilinguals or dentals, ſo de- 
nominated from the organs of ſpecch, by 
which they are ſounded. Labials pro- 
nounced by the lips are fix, b, f, ff, m, p 
and ph or rather five, as the ff and ph 
are only one and the fame ſound. Pala - 
tines prohounoed by the palate or thront, 
are alſo five, c, ch, g, ng and h. The 
linguals or dentals ſounded between the 
| 28 and the teeth are ten, d, dd, I, U, 
1. r. ch „et and th. This diſtindt ion ig 
the more? important, as letters of the ſame 
 drgait are often changed into one another 
itr ſeveral languages, and in none more re- 
markably than in the Welſh. 
fi But che principal and moſt uſeful di- 
viſion” of theſe conſon ants would be 
n into 


5 3 

biito- initfols, and an- initiali 51 or nth 
ſuch as begin radical Britiſh words, — 

fuck as begin none of them: 
Nonsinitials are ſeven, dd, f. g I ab} 
r and th, and they have this remarkable 
property ; they will not ſtand at the head 
of any word of the language in its ori- 
ginal tate; they are not to be fodgd in 
their order in any Britiſh dictionary; and 
all the words of that tongue muſt be 
ſought for under . you the — let- 
ters “ " 
The inis conſonants! — 
and muſt again * en nN 

and immutu lle. 

n ff, h, se 
they are in the main very ſteady and inva- 
riable ;: place them once in their proper 
Nation,” and they will maintain their 
ground and give way to nonee. 
The other nine, b, pg 1. m, pr = 
rh and t are very properly called muta- 
bles, being at leaſt moſt of them exceed - 
I ing 


. nt ? * 


® Some few words may be found under f and 1, 
but they are not reckoned radical Britiſh words. 


19 
Ing variable and unſteady, frequently 
ſhifting their ſituation, and proteus- like 
aſſuming various ſhapes and appearances, 
ſome two, ſome three, and. ſome our 
Nt forms. 


| In the thapges and variations of theſe 
mutables, lies a great part of the art and 
myſtery of this very peculiar tongue, the 
moſt curious perhaps, andthe moſt delicate 
for its of any language in the 
World. 
This may ſeem a Krapge 8 : 
I ſhould yet be very eaſy as to any charge 
of partiality or exaggeration on the ac- 
count of it, if I could make the reader a 
perfect maſter of this ſubject; its pecu- 
liarity muſt render it difficult; I will 
however attempt to explain the nature 
and w/e of it; and to this purpoſe I will 
tranſcribefrom Dr, Davies's grammar the 
following ſcheme, which exhibits in one 
view the ſeveral changes of theſe letters. 


FI 8 7 
| 11092 0's Ty 
8 R Jets . 
| Z | reQta ſeu Mollis Liquida] Aſpirata 
48+ 2 | radicalis | | | 4, 
Þ-] ci} Car |-Gar Ngbar Char 
IIe] Pen Ben | Mhen] Phen 
71 f T | Tad | Dad | Nhad| Thad | 
18] | B'] Bar| Fan | Min | 
10 212, Dum Dduw| Nyw-| 
$4 [G'| Gor} wr Ngwrſ 
"1SF — — 
1 Ll | Llaw | Law 
Sy MI Mam Fam 
N Rh] Rhad Rad 
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The learned author of the above table 
compoſed his Britiſh grammar in the La- 
tin tongue; and to explain the nature of 
his fcheme, he uſes Latin words and 
takes up the idea of declenfions well 
known in that language. He- divides 
his table into three declenſions, and each 
declenſion into a certain number of forms 
or caſes. The mutable letters are here 
ranged in one column; they are thrown 
a little out of their alphabetical order, 
that they might be more conveniently 

T I 2 ſorted 


t J 
ſorted and reduced to _— I 
or claſſes. : tf 5 8 | 


The firſt declenſion pm of 3 
beginning with C, p, or t, and appearing 
like nouns of ſo many terminations, un- 
der four different forms; or to keep 
cloſer to the idea of declenſions, in four 
ſeveral caſes : Car, Gar, Ngbar, Char, ;&c. 


Declenſion the ſecond conſiſts 'of 
odd beginning with b, d, or g, (making 
the ſecond form of the firſt 4 babe) 
and appearing like triptotes, under three 
forms or caſes : Bara, Fara, Mara, &c. 

The third declenſion again conſiſts of 
words beginning with three letters, Il, 
m, or rb, and appearing like diptotes, 
Dun in two caſes or e 7 en 

lai every — * word in ite 
firſt form is in its abſolute Rate, and be- 
gins with its primary or radical letter. 
From this ſtate of the word every other 
form is deduced; The change' is made. 
uni der ſally into conſonants of the ſame. 
organ, but of a ſofter ſound : ec, g. eng. Gece 

1 The 


* 


1 

Phe ſacond form is commod to alletlib 
declenſions;; and its charad eriſtic is Mollis 
that is, the radical Jetter ſoftened j Tua 
Dad: Daw, Dduu, &d. The thiriform 
extends only to the two firſt decleoſions 
its denomination. is Ligauda implying a 
further degree of ſpftoeſs, or fluidity in 
the ſound. of its injtials ; 5, Ct., Car. 
Ngbar®, &c, The fourth form! is pecu- 
liar to the firſt declenſion; and its cha- 
racteriſtic is Aſpjrats, that is is, the radical 
initial aſpirated: or 
h: Pen, Phen *' Tad] That, = 1 

Further hel ps to Hhftrate js matter 
might be derived from the Greek tongue. 
tn that language, letter rs of the fathe ot- 


gan of ſpeech are frequently changed into 


one another. The formation f Greek 
verbs is in a great meaſure founded on 
this principle; and their chi racteriſtics are 


varied in a manner hot unſimilar io theſe 


mutations of Brian — This, 
1 


l | ane | 
: y 
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eaſy and regular, but the expreſſion of it by ngh; i is 


The motion of the d in this proceſſion is 


not ſo happy. The ſame may be ſaid of ſome eicher 


Characters uſed in theſe mutations 


o 


4.42 1 


like the former illuſtration, will appear 


more evident by a table repreſenting the 
correſponding changes in each language. 


I ſhall here retain the examples of the 
preceding ſcheme, and place directly un- 
derneath each word the reſembling parts 
of Greek verbs, and ſhall leave blanks 
where there are no correſponding 


changes. 

Dar . . T—T] 
| ThAs-xw -e | wende | 
Pen Ben * e . ., Phen | 
ere nepv - ur | nanguppucct | xexgv- Pe —Y 
$4 . — — yo” — — _— 
| Tad | Dad | Niad | Thad 
a- N beds W's 

1 OP 6-4 21514 - hu | 
| Baa | Fan | Mara | 
u- N- 


' Gur. Wr Ngwr 
As-Yya _ 
law . 
- Ja Aw 
Mam Fam 
eee . 
| Rhad Rad 
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The above ſcheme- exhibits ſeveral va- 
riations of letters in each language formed 
alike, and upon the ſame principle. The 
Greek part indeed does not appear: half 
as full as the Britiſh. One reaſon of 
that ſeems to proceed from a deficiency 


in the Greek alphabet; which has a 
ſmaller number of ſimple ſounds than the 


Welſh: no ng or ſeparate h among its 
palatines ; no F i. e. v among its la- 
bials ; nor the ſound of dd amongſt its 
dentals or linguals. For this cauſe, no 
changes in that tongue can correſpond 
with Fam or Fara, with Dauw or- with 
A 


Blanks in the Greek part of the BY ; 


ceeding table, may alſo partly ſpring from 
another quarter. Transformations of let- 
ters in that tongue are not quite uniform, 
but frequently depart from the natural 


order. Only the two firſt conjugations 


ſeem to be perfectly regular. No others 
keep to letters of the ſame organ. x., &. 9, 
&c charaQeriſtics of the third and 


= 


change 


© 
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charige- within their dun claſs; but take 
up with ꝑpreterites from the pala tines or 
lablals, conſonants of adiſſerent tribe and 
order from their on 80 fond is that 
tongue of letters of theſe cluſſes, that no 
othors:appearin any of its pretenites, ex⸗ 
cept it may be a delta or thite; which by 
contraction or ſome other extraordinary 
method; become characteriſties . ſew 
pretevitgs: in the middle voice.. 

To illuſtrate this ſubject . 
N might be had to the oriental 
languages, In che Hebrew alphabet are 
ſix mutable conſonants, called Litteræ 
Begadkephat, having each of them a.dou- 
ble ſaund, one ſoft and the other hard. 
For inſtance mp ſignifying fruit is ſounded 
in different poſitions, Pri or Pbri, with 
juſt the ſame variation as Pen and Phen, i in 
the preceding tables: In the ſame manner 
Tn the Hebrew word for Law is pro- 
nounced Torah or Tborab, like the Britiſh 
Tad and Thad. And ſo is 2 a ſon like 
Bara and Fara, ſounded ſometimes: Ben, 
and at other times Fen or rather Yen. 

But theſe mutations are much more 
| limited 


t W 
Hitec in this letiguage than” they are 
inthe Welch > chargeable letters in He- 


brew ure only fx; whereas in the Britiſh 


they-are nine: © in the Hebrew'alls, the 
change of theſe letters is only dotble; 


whereas here they eee e or ren ] 


different forms. ba 2 eint 


1 * 7 s * +: 
Daten aun 8 Fett enn 


Tur — wy as the nature af 
theſe. mutatiohs ſhould be conſidered. 


They are of very general and exten- 


table into declenſions and caſes, its 


learned author did not mean to reſtrain 
the uſe of them to nouns and participles, 


or to ſuch words as are the ſole objects 


of dectenfions in Latin or Greek. Nor is 


it intended by comparing them in the ſe- 
cond ſcheme tothe characteriſties of verbs, 
to limit their uſage to ſuch words as are 
the particular ſubjects of conjugations. 
They are of ſtill more extenſive applica- 


tion and utilty; being applicable to 


noüns, to verbs and to Mg 07 8 
other part of ſpeech.” 3 
K In 


* 


"TW 


” In, geveral, they frm . 
: Iqvdency, one relpecting 


vifieation of wards. 
n obvious uſe of 
Wand is to diſtinguiſn = urine 
the pronunciation, nd to or more letters 
and harmonious. - wen the ſame ſound 
of the ſame n 49 word are'loſt'in oof 
temain foctable and ſuceced 2 
nen muſt follow, meas 4 * 
vr if they asd difficulty, ge 
nenen liordate found:s wary: 4 
—. ae => oops n 
e 


hw 5 2 e => changes 
"wy als no _ 1 can be 
| for ſeveral of tem 


. 


1 * 


n chef and priveipab of is 
diſtinguiſh. words, to-ſhew-theit various 
relations and connections, and to fix and 

aſcertain dhejr proper meaning. That is 
the uſe of declenfions, of conjugations 
and of other infledtions of words in every 
language, and chat feems to be the moſt 


impottant oſt of theſe changes of con- 


ſonants in the Britiſh tongue, Aﬀter a 
manner peculiar to themſelves, - they 


point out the number, gender &e, not of 
the ſubſtantive, for example, where the 
change happens, but of a pronoun, of an 
_ adjeRive or of ſome other word belonging 
to it; they form a main past of the y 
 orconſiractionof this language; and often 
contribute to render its words more * 
ſtinct and emphatical. 
I would fain hope what has 9 frid 
may have brought the reader ta be in 
ſome meaſure acquainted with: this ſub- 
ject. If it has not proved ſufficient for 
this end, I deſpair of being able to afford 
him that ſatisfaction, if it be a ſatisſac- 
8 K 2 tion, 


* 6 ] 


| tion, .and.ſhall ſotbeat giving him any 
Wiher trouble this nen „ d 
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Van EvxR it ——— 
reader, it was a ſubject of importance to 
thoſe who, were concerned in the pub- 
lications of the Welſh Bible, and they 
ſeem in general to have underſtood i it well. 
The author of the firſt, table had a c 
ſiderable hand in the laſt tranſlation of 
that book; and the principal conductors of 
molt of its impreſſions have taken much 
pains to render their reſpective editions 5 
exact and accurate in this reſpect. | 

Too little attention however was en 


to this ſubject in the earlieſt impreflion 
of the New Teſtament. We find there 


5 garedigion, ym plith and In ty fy tad, in 
the firſt declenſion, inſtead of Jy ngbargd- 
gion, ym mblith and yn nby fy nhad. And 
in the ſecond declenſion we find 6 bara, 


$$. 


yn duw and yn golwg, inſtead of fy mara, 
yn nuw and yngobwg. It has been ſince 
conducted with more regularity and 
exaQnefs. I cannot t but aſcribe much of 
| this ; 


0 6g 1 atk 
this to dhe care and accuracy of che very 
learned Dr. Davies, towhom the TE 
cf his country is perhaps more indebted 
chan to any other, perſon whatſoeyer. 
Some of the carliet impreſſions in ſome 
few particulars have yet varied from his 
plan. They give Hug byſammed, Gen. vi. 
18, and Hg boſfadurinerb Exod, iii. bg. 
which, according to the above ſchem 
ſhould have been /y nghyſammed and 5 
 ngheffadwriaeth. Our lateſt and beſt oor- 
rectors, 1 refer particularly t to Mr. Morris 
and Mr. Williams, have kept n more ;doſely 
to the plan, and acted more u pon. the  prin- 
ciples of that very. able and. accurate 
critic : they have directed their attention 
not only to initials, but likewiſe to middle 
and final letters; and have thus given the 
language a further degree of caſe and 
ſmoothneſs, rejecting the harſher con- 
ſonants and ſubſtituting o others of N . 
Wan their place. r 


"In hems, gorchguddi 70 and tempio, they 
| have rejected che b, the. 8 and the p. and 
EP 8 us enw, gorchuddio and temtio. Fi or 
aſcwrn 


- 
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+ ITE" dotenddind and ynthi; _— 
C 
and vnd: turning the cx p t and th 
into the ſofter Bums ef g, li d and dd. 
In the end of words, they have changed 
der inte Az, ligit into ohüg vg ber 
according to the reuf ſpirit and genius of 
| the language; which for the moſt part 
prefers the ſnotficr/and ſofter ſounds to 
ſuch as are more tarp and harſh. a 


I cannot but approve and upon the 
whole commend the general manage- 
ment of this affair. I heartily cancur in 
maintaining the utility and 1 of 
moſt of the above changes ; and if 1 eat 
in queſtion the propriety of any of them, 
it ſhall be done with a temper and con- 
duct entirely confiſtent with a due re- 
ſpect for thoſe who are of a different 
_— 1 
My firſt difficulty reſpects the number 
of mutables in Dr. Davies's table: I 
with the liſt had been otherwiſe ſettled, 
and that the r in particular had never 
os — It ſeems to have very little 


right 


— the ſound af the c and g. and af 
all che other cxamples produced as in- 
ſtanees of this · xasĩatian ; but between the 
pronunciation of th and af the ſimple r, 
or between the ſound, of rhad and rad 

there does not fem to be any material 
klifference. 1 2 
Strike out the f and "the third 1 
Bon vill appear ſimple and plain, and 
ſtand clear of every difficulty; but fo 
much cannot be ſaid of the other tub. 
The ſecond declenſon is more ſimple 
than the firſt and attended with the leaſt 
difficulty. It labors however. under one 
miſtake,” and may be liable to ſome. other 
abjeRions. Words beginning with a g 
ate ieprefented a turning their ra- 
dical g-into:a-w in che ſecond; form; but 
this is not accurately repreſented. The 
g there is not changed into another letter 
but is wholly. excluded, and the w te- 
| mains juſt here it: dad and ſo would 
* other letter which might happen im- 


1 | + mediately | 
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mediately to follow the g 8. Gar mates 
ardd and glin makes in &c. In the other ; 
examples of this 'declenfion; the tranſition 
from the firſt to the ſecbnd Nate appears 
eaſy” and natural; but that to the third 
form is not ſo clear and evident; the 
words ſeem fomewhat diſgbiſed, furthet 
removed from their original ſtate and of 
more difficult inveſtigation. e 
Theſe objections may be made to the 
firſt declenſion with yet greater force and | 
proptiety. From the fitſt to the' ſecond 
ſtate; the tranſition is eaſy and plain; ; fois 
the tranſition to the fourth caſe ;-bur the 
change into the third” form ſeems rathet 
difficult and queer. C changes into gb; 
p into b, and t into ub, characters not 
in the alphabet and of an aukward make. 
They are diſpleaſing to the eye, if not to 
the ear, and they obſcure both the origin 
and meaning of a word. Dig nghaer, ym. 
nbabell and yn nby, detived from caer, 
pabell and ty, appear very much diſguiſed 
and not eaſy to be e ae. their 
0 85 en ho. 
Wit! It 
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oo may be ſaid, that hat is aukward 
bas proceeds from the defect of the al- 
phabet and its want of proper characters 
that theſe miutations do not obſcure or 
diſguiſe more than the changes, and pro- 
bably not near ſo much, as the changes 
of characteriſtics in Greek verbs and 
even, that however they may disfigure or 
diſguiſe, they are yet neceſſary and un- 
avoidable; and muſt therefore be endured. 

The defect of the alphabet I have 
acknowleged already : diſguiſe and ob- 
ſeurities arifing from the changes of Greek 
charaQteriſties muſt alſo be admitted: 
and where ſuch transformations are ne- 
ceſſary and unavoidable, I will aſſent to 
the continuance of mb, nh, ng and even 
| of ngh, the queereſt figure of the whole 
corps. But I would not bear with them 
any further; and I, could wiſh particu- 
larly with regard to the two laſt, that 
whenever they come together, one of 


them might be obliterated, and the other 
ſuffered to remain alone. But, 


1 
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Some ſctiptare inſtances of theſe chan- 


ges are not at alt neeeſſary and might, as 
well if not better, have been omitted, Sairh 


muucb, Gen. xli. 20. Pm Gen. xlvii. 


2. &c, are of this ſort; variations unne- 
eeſfary and unuſual :' and the words are 
more plain, as well as mofe common in 
another form: ſaith bawch and pymp ayn. 
80 alſo 1 Pet. i. 2. Divo Dad exhibits a 
needlefs mutation, and would have been 
as plain and founded better Dum y Tad. 
In other caſes, changes are othitted, 
where they might and T think onght to 
have been introduced. Gen. i. 8. we read 
ail dy, and fo uniformly wherever it ap- 
pears : good judges of the language tell 
me it is right : but my car, the cuſtom of 
the country as far #s I can remember it, 
anch the analogy of the language, all affure 
me that it is not tight, and that it ought to 
have been ail Da. Dydd is the abſo. 
kate ſtate of the word or its nominativr 
caſe, if I may ſo call it: bat that is not they 
Kate which n the wore a in other 
8 inſtances, 


125 | 
inſtances, We never ſay ail perfor or ail 
groaith, but ail berſan and ail nugath ; and 
for the ame reaſon, We Gould 468 va ail 
dydd but ait ddydd. 

One thing mere 1 _ and mention 
under this article, that in purſuance to 
this ſcheme of changes and upon the 
ſame principles; the conjunCtion ac ſhould, 
when followed by a vowel, be alter'd into 
ag; and the initial radical guttural cb, 
if not wholly omitted, might yet be made 
a mutable and its harſh ſound frequently 
avoided. There ſeems to be the more rea- 
ſon for ſo doing, as this letter, I mean the 
initial and radical ch, is ſeldom or never 
pronounced in ſome parts of the country. 
They never ſay chwaer or cbwerthin, but 
- . bwaer or bwerthin, Wo away the c 
and retaining only the h. 

It will be ſaid, theſe. are minutiæ, | 
little matters and-. bardly worth notice, 
] own it, and at the fame time I will ſay 
in return ; the eaſe, the harmony, the 
perſpicuity, the elegance and the fpirit 

L 2 of 


— 
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of languages are frequently much af | 
fected by little things; and if I may be 


-indulged the compariſon, like the peace 
of families, or even the fate of kingdoms, 
often e eg — trifles. ban 


/ 
/ 
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Nature a peculiarities of p parts «of 8 : 
in the Britiſh tongue, 


F letters, the preceding materials are 
formed words, the materials again 
of language in a ſecond and more advanced 
tate, Words may be confidered either 
with regard to their meaning, or elſe with 
regard to their make and form'; the laſt 
of which--the form of words is the ſub- 
ject of this part, by far the moſt * 
and moſt laboured part of grammar. 

The moſt natural and the moſt general 
diviſion of words is, like that of letters, 
into 'mutable and immutable ; or as this 
has been uſed to be expreſſed into de- 
clinable and indeclinable. This diſtin&ion 
is rather lighted by Engliſh grammarians, 
as not applicable to their language, which 
properly ſpeaking has no declenſions. But 


1 ꝛ8 1 
the idea of declenfions duct ſo called' is 
not, at leaſt ought not to be the idea here 
affixed to declinable and indeclinable. 
The idea is the ſame with that of mutable 
and immutable ; and it is applicable to all 
languages, and conſtitutes the firſt and 
moſt obvious diſtinction of words. 
Look into any book, no matter whe- 
ther the language of it he underſtood ar 
not, it is ſuſſiaient if its letters are known 
and its words d iſtinguiſhed from ane ana- 
ther; and you will preſently ſeg ſoma of 
ita words every where uniform and alike; 
af exactly the ſame members and magni- 
tude ; or conſiſting of the ſame number 
of ſyllables, and of the very ſame letters; 
others yon will ſer changsable and 
differing from themſelves ; ſometimes 
thorter and ſametimes longer; conſiſting 
in different places of differene ge 0 
A, mare or fewer Hlables. 
; ear Sag gr imutahſe words, 
- which we allo the mol} ſimple and the 
leaſt pameraus, include according to * 
m 
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moſt common grammar, adverbs, cen. 
julian, prepoftions und interjedtions. 
The laſt mentioned {odly me 
interjeion)- ſeems the mot natural and 


inartificial part of ſpeech, if it may be 


called a part of it, and is not rather a 
peculiar ſort of language by iffelf. Its 


words ſtem the rudeſt and moſt imper- 


fe& of all words, being nothing more 
than an ab, or an ub, or ſome ſuch ſudden 
exclamation. They are itivariable to a 


peculiar degree, being much the ſame 


in all languages, and in all ages of the 
world. They are x part of language little 
affected even by the general confuſion of 
tongues; and whatever changes may 
| happeti to languages i in future, this pact 
of them will remain alike and the ſatne ; 
as long as the feelings, as as long as the 


fighs and groans of the philoſopher and 
of the favage, or of men in every age, 


condition and country, will temain alike | 


and the ſame. This part of man's lan- 


guage ſeems litfle different from that 5 


of the animals below him. It is a 
ſimple 


— r — 
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Gmple. effort of nature to relieve itſelf i in 


certain caſes. It forms but a very ſmall 
number of words in any dictionary, and is 
the claſs of which en *. had 
the leaſt to ſay. 852 : 

Next to the VEIN the ** "TOR 
ple and the leaſt artificial of the invariable 
parts of ſpeech; are the conjunction and 


the prepoſition. Theſe conſiſt generally 


of a ſingle letter or monoſyllable ; and 
in ſome 'inſtances, they may amount to 
words of two ſyllables. As of themſelves 
they convey! no idea or meaning, they 
therefore never appear alone, but always 
in company and in attendance upon ſome 
other words: and they are employed to 
connect or to ſeparate theſe; or like har- 
bingers and uſhers to-go before and. in- 
troduce them. Both together they con- 
ſtitute but a ſmall part of the words of 
any language; and uſually good gram- 
mars are. dictionaries here and contain 
them all. 
. The adyerb, reputed * r 
ble part of ſpeech, is yet not ſo ſteady and 
| invariable 


1 
invariable as the former: neither is it as 
ſimple and inartificial as the conjunction 
or prepoſition. In ſome inſtanoes it is 
ſhort and uncomplicated. au, bis and 
twice; hic, bere and yma are little di- 
minutive words, of a ſize and appearance 
ſuitable to their condition and ſervile 
character. But in other inſtances adverbs 
are words of bulk and dignity.  'They 
aſſume, eſpecially in Engliſh, an air of 
peculiar importance, appearing ſometimes 
rather bigger and more ſubſtantial than 
almoſt any other words of the language. 
Surprizingly, ſuperlatively and ſurrepti- 
troufly, may ſerve as . ol _ 
kind. 


Ia the Britiſh tongue, ee are a a 
more humble and more ſimple form, and 
alſo much fewer than in the Engliſh. Ad- 
verbs of number, in the ſtrict and proper 
ſenſe, 'I think we have not. Thoſe of 
time, of place and ſome others we have, 
but not in ſuch plenty as in other lan- 
guages; and their place is ſupplied by 
other vrords or modes of expreſſion, of 
nn which 
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which in fact and in all languages ad- 
verbs are only ſubſtitutes. Sometimes a 


ſubſtantive and prepoſition means juſt the 
ſame as an adverb, To judge the world 
righteouſly is expreſſed, Acts xvii. 3 1, by 
in righteouſneſs in Engliſh, and in Welſh by 
mewn Cyfiawnder. But more commonly, 
this is expreſſed by a prepoſition and the 
adjeRive without any ſubſtantive, So- 
berly, righteouſly and godly, Tit. ii. 12, 
we render ju /obr, ys gyfiewn ag yn 
duuwiol; that is literally, in ſober, in 
rigbteous and in godly ; very aukward 1 
acknowledge and nonſenſical in Engliſn; 
but not at all ſo in the Britiſh where they 
ſtand, but full as proper and as expreſſive, 
as ſoberly, rightcouſly and godly ; or as 
at moſt, and as from © ele fag 4 
* is in — | 


| Morknrx words, or parts of ſpeech 
vary even in their diviſion - ſome diſtin- 


guiſhing them into three parts & viz. 


® Brizhtland's Grammar. 
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Names; Qualities and Afirmations ſome 
dividing them into four , Nouns, Pronouns, 
Verbs and Participte;—others into five +, 
Article, Pronouns, Subſtantives, Adjefives 
and Verbs. The laſt ſeems the moſt na- 
tural and the moſt ſuitable to my fancy 
and plan; and I ſhall therefore follow it 
in what I have further to ſay on this 1 
of the ſubject. 

Here again the two firſt are every un- 
complicated and few in number. The 
article is only a y, a ſingle letter which 
in ſome caſes takes to itſelf an r. The 


pronoun alſo is very fimple, conſiſting of 


one or two ſyllables at moſt. The per- 


ſonal pronouns are likewiſe few and by 


nature herſelf limited to three. They are 
however very variable and. irregular per- 
haps in moſt Janguages, and feem to 
have nothing peculiar. in the Britiſh 
tongue, except it be that in each perſon, 
they are rather in greater plenty and more 
ee than in the Engith, 0 the — 


M 2 or 


1 Lilly's Grammar. + Louth's Grammar. 
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or the Greek. From the air which they 
aſſume, one would often think them of the 
greateſt conſequence : but their diminu- 
tive ſize takes off much of their impor- 
tance, and their denomination of pro-nouns 
humbles and leſſens them ſtill more; ac- 
cording to which, words of this claſs 
like the adverb, are mere ſubſtitutes and 
only ſtand in the room of others. 
The ſubſtantive, the adjective and the 
verb--thethree remaining ſorts of words-- 
ate by much the moſt important and the 
moſt numerous parts of ſpeech. They 
are the moſt artificial and complicated 
of any, and liable to a prodygious variety 
of changes and viciſſitudes. Subſtantives 
and adjectives are declinable by caſes, num- 
bets and genders : adjectives appear diſ- 
ferent alſo according to their different de- 
grees of compariſon : and verbs vary by 
their voices, their moods and their tenſes, 
and by their numbers and perſons. But I 
don't mean here to run through the ſeveral 
variations of theſe ſorts'of words, any more 


than I intend to give a compleat liſt of 


their 


„„ 

their number; one of which. is the buſi- 
neſs of a dictionary, and the other the 
particular province of a profeſſed gram- 
mar. I ſhall rather take theſe three prin- 
cipal parts of ſpeech tagether and con- 
ſider them in two views, * applica- 
ble to them all. 

js Wherever we. find them, they wilt 
appear upon examination to be —either 


fimple or compound —cither derived or un- 
derived. either in their original and pri- 
mitive, or elſe in their varied and improved 
ſtate. Words ſimple and underived, or 
words in their ficſt and primitive ſtate, I 1 
look upon as the firſt and original words 

of a language, as the capital ſtock with 
which it ſet out at the beginning, or as 
the prime materials put into its hands, if 
I may ſo expreſs myſelf, to manufacture 
and improve. The others, the com- 
pound and derived, or words in their va- 
ried and improved ſtate, I conſider as the 
acquired ſtock of a language, as the fruits 
af its own labour and induſtry, which it 


ST : 
has manufactured and * for its 
own uſe. 
Simple ee n 
in their nominativt caſe and ſingular 


number; adjeQives of like make, in 


the ſame ſtate and perhaps of the maſcu- 
line gender, and in the poſitive degree; 
and ſuch verbs in the firſt perſon ſingular 
of the pteſent tenſe, indicative mood and 
active voice, give us the primitives or 
underived words of a language in their 
firſt ſtate. All inflections and variations 
from theſe primitives, whether by for- 
mation or compofition, whether by de- 
clenſions, conjugations or compariſons 
give us the derivatives and more labored 
words of the ſame tongue. Of theſe 
two claſſes; the firſt, that is the primi- 
tives are the leaſt in ſize and in number; 
they are likewiſe the dictionary words or 
the roots in every language; the others, 
the derivatives ate more bulky and in 
greater plenty. If we may judge by the 
| proportion between the nominative caſe 
| fingular 
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fingular and other caſes of n 
ſtantive ; more eſpecially, if we judge by 
the proportion between the firſt perſon 
of the verb and the other parts of it 
we ſhall find the derivatives to he the 
moſt numerous to a prodigious degtee. 
They would fwell to a moſt amazing 
number, and no dictionary could contain 
x tenth part of them ; but a great many 
of them are fo regular and plain, that 
they never need, FU an hey 2 200 
in a . 
In preparing and * theſe dee. 
tives conſiſts the principal difference of 
languages, and OM Or IN of fone 
above others. | | | 
The common ſolution or nt of 
wordl into ſo many, no-matter how'many 
parts of ſpeech,” may be equally appli- 
cable to every language under the ſun: 
The underived and primitive words of 
ſevetal tongues may alſo greatly reſemble 
one another and be nearly the ſame, ' as 
proceeding from the fame ſtock, perhaps 
from * original language of man, But 2 
i | moſt 


moſt wide and amazing difference will 
be found in their derivatives. Some lan- 
guages, if I may ſo ſpeak, treat their 
original ſtock like a ſpendthrift, or like 
the ſlothful ſervant, take no pains to im- 
prove it: they ever uſe theſe materials 
in their firſt condition, or in their ſtinted 
and dwarfiſh ſtate: while others have la- 
bored and manufactured them, com- 
pounded: and decompounded them ſo 
as ſurprizingly to vary, to increaſe and 
yy _ — and d _ 
tity. 

The Latin 25 Greek obo low to 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves -the moſt 
in this reſpect. If we examine any com- 
poſition in either of theſe languages, 
grammars and dictionaries excepted, we 
ſhall find but few words in their 
ſimple and primitive ſtate ; hardly any 
monoſyllables among the ſubſtantives, ad- 
jectives or verbs; and if they are thus con- 
ſtituted in their original form, as ſoon 
as they paſs from this ſtate, they become 


abe words of bulk and ſub- 
ſtance, 
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Nance, which look well and ſeem to add : 
weight and n to a * or pe- | 


riod. 


ehe Eugiich o the other kan 1 
to have done very little this way. With 8 
all its tendency and diſpoſition to manu- 


factures and improvement, it has neg- 
lected the manufacture and improvement 
of its vwn words. It has gone upon the 


idle lazy principle of bortowing and im- 


porting ; and. rather than take the pains 


to work and labour its own materials, it 


has choſe to become debtor to the French, 
to the Latin, to the Greek or to any other 
language, which would truſtit with terms 
ready made and at ſecond hand. To this 


day it uſes its own native words much in 


their original ſtate, or rather in a leſs and 
more diminutive form. Near two thirds 
perhaps of the words of this language in 
its preſent condition are monoſyllables. 


Exclude from it all foreign derivatives, 
and then theſe little ſtinted dwarfiſh things 


will appear in a much more diſpropor- 
tionate number. Whole lines in a large 
7422 N | book 


l 
( 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
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book will be found like a ſtting of beads, 
made up of words all oy one ny _ 


lame ſize.“ 
Its derivatives as well as its en 


| are frequently of this ſort. Adjectives 


admit of no variety, except that of com- 
pariſon: and the variations of ſubſtantives 
and verbs often add nothing to their 
ſubſtance and magnitude. Love for in- 
ſtance, 1 is a ſubſtantive and only one ſyl- 
lablein both numbers. Love alſo is a verb 
and almoſt the ſame in every perſon. 
Change the fingular into the plural, and 


join eyer ſo many ſubſtantives and perſons 
together, yet the word remains ſtill as 
unimportant and as ſimple as ever. Of 
this fact nan men, tooth. teeth, way and 
ways, and hundreds of others are ſuffi- 


cient proof. Moſt of the varieties of 


caſes and compariſons, of tenſes and 
moods abounding in ſome other lan- 
guages, are here anſwered by little ſervile 
words called helpers. The moſt ſub- 
ſtantial, I had almoſt ſaid the only ſub- 


ſtantial grammatical variation in the whole 


extent 
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extent of the Engliſh tongue, is the 
1 1 . F 916% 
b Welſh e bes in tbl re- 
ſpect conſiderably the advantage of the 
Engliſh; and two circumſtances in par- 
ticular have gained it this advantage. 
Ia the firſt place, it has more varieties 
and more ſubſtantial grammatical deri- 
vatives under each of thoſe parts of 
ſpeech which we are now conſidering, 
Subſtantives ſingular become plural ſeve- 
ral ways, and in ſome caſes even two ſyl- 
lables may be thus added to a Word; as 
dyn dynion, man men, {y/t cyſtion, witneſs 
witneſſes, &c. Adjectives take up theſe 
plural additions as well as ſubſtantives; 
as gwyn gwynion, white ; trum trymion, 
heavy : they have other means of be- 
coming plural beſides : they have alſo a 
variation in their genders, gyn, gen: 
and they have even what may be called 
a fourth degree of compariſon expreſſive 
of equality; as glan, glanach, glanaf, 
ele 5 clean, cleaner, cleaneſt, as clean. 
N 2 Verbs 


e 
Verbs in general, eſpecially in the activo 
voice, vary their perſons; and numbers, 
their tenſes and moods by diſtin and 
particular terminations, and have no nted 
of a large troop of petty auxiliaries or 
ſupporters, ſuch as can, may{ could, ſhould, 
ſhall, will, &c, &c. without which an 
_ "Engliſh verb cannot ſtand, or ſtands 
for nothing: and they have yet further 
amongſt them a ſpecies of reciprocal verbs 
or verbs tranſitive on themſelves, like the 
| Nr of the Hebrew. | 
The ſecond circumſtance, giving. . 
Welth an advantage over the Engliſh in 
this matter, is the greater liberty it has 
taken to manufacture its own materials 
to compound its words and to form a ſet 
of derivatives different from the above; 
and the ſame as have hitherto alone 
claimed the name of derivatives. Some 
of theſe are double, treble and yet more 
complicated ſhoots from ſingle ſtocks; 
| ; and they grow and thrive in great plenty 
on almoſt every Britiſh part of ſpeech : 


oY others of them r — from the con- 
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currence and united efforts of two or 
three primitives joined together; Which 
in either caſe become compleat and diſ- 
tinct words, by adding che particular ter- 
minations of verbs, adjectives or ſubſtan - 
tives. While the Engliſh has gone about 
borrowing of the French, of the Latin 
or Greek; the Welſh has been creating 
and forming words of its own :'' and 
there ſeems to have been a ſpecial ten- 
dency in this language thus to increaſe 
and multiply. By this means it has ac- 
quired. a conſiderable ſuperiority in this 
reſpect, and is in poſſeſſion f ſeyeral 
verbs and other words, to which I know 
of . none. — in the 9 
tongue, as dyddbau, hwyrhau, &c, &c 

„There are derivatives of this fort as 
anfaciuresd in Britain by i its original, in- 
habitants, which in my opinion are not 
only ſuperior to any thing Engliſh, in the 
ſame way, but are at leaſt equal to any 
praductions of the ſame; kind in ancient 
Rome or Greece. Inſtances will be here 
expected to make good ſuch an aſſer- 


tion. 


as 1 
ton. I ſhall content myſelf uith wiring 


two or three inſtead of many. The firſt 
ſhall be what I may call a double deriva»: 
tive from one: ſingle: root the ſecond a 
compound formed from two: ſubſtan- 
tives and the other a.derivative, formed: 
from three ſingle: and diſtinct words. 
Anglwyddiueth and arg lwyddiaethu are 
Britiſh goods of the firſt ſort, home made 
and derived from arglumdd. Dominium 
and dominor from daminus; Kugernc/ "and 
cih ο ftom K, Are the correſponding 
words of Latin and Greele workmanſhip | 
in the ſame way. I would like wife fan 
add tbeif Engliſh correſpondents: from 
the monoſyllable hora," I can derive ord- 
Ship a ſubſtantive of two ſyllables, but 1 
can proceed no further; ; if there is a 
verb, it is of the ſame diminutive! form 
with che primitise. Here the induſtry 
and inventive genius of the Engliſh fails, 
but the {kill and artifice of the Britiſh is 
at leaft equal o that of N 20 


181 
1 Again, crogſboelio is a Britiſh verb, 
formed by the union of two ſubſtan- 
tives croes » croſs, and hoe, nail. It is 
expteſſive of the manner in which the 
Son of God was put to death; and it ex- 
preſſes i it ſtronger and more emphatically 
than any words, uſed. in this caſe by the 
Engliſh, the Greek or the Latin. The 
Engliſh word 70 crucify, according to the 


| genius and analogy, of wp language, 3 
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well as to die upon ir, The Geck 
term ca, is no more than Saking or 
faſtening to a pole. The Latin crucifige, 
more expreſſive here than. either of the 
former (as the puniſhment was Roman) 
yet means no more chan faſtening to a 
croſs, which may be done various ways. 
But the Welſh determines the manner of 
it, and conveys the particular and ſtiiking 
idea of fixing to the croſs with nails. 
Further, cydymgyngborant, Iſaiah xlv. 21, 
is another Britiſi compound derivative, 
formed of cyd, ym and cyngbor, three dif- 
2 two prepoſitions and one ſub- 
ſtantive. 


EEE + © 
ſtantive. It conveys an idea in that paſ- 
ſage, which neither Hebrew, Greek nor 
Latin expreſs without uling two different 
words; and to expreſs the ſame idea in 


Engliſh, no leſs than e different and 
diſtin words are uſed. _ 
In both the above reſpects therefore, 
that is; in the changes and variations of 
nouns and verbs, and in the more ge- 
neral formation of other derivatives, the 
Britiſh tongue has greatly the advantage 
over the Englih. © 
1 muſt however atknowlege Lich re- 
gard to derivatives of the firſt ſort, parti- 
cularly the infleQions of verbs ; that the 
Britiſh is not ſo full and perfect as the 
Greek and Latin. Active participles 1 
think it has none. Caredig ſometimes ſo 
called, is rather an adjective or participial 
chiefly fignifying paſſively, and never re- 
taining like a true active participle the 
tranſitive nature of the verb. It alſo 
wants the preſent tenſe in the active 
voice : and for the paſlive voice, it has but 
few diſtin tenſes and terminations. 
| Like 


„ 

Like the Latin and Greek (both of which 
are here conſiderably defective) it ſupplies 
the place of theſe terminations and tenſes 
by the paſſive participle and the ſubſtan- 
tive verb, uſed with a pronoun after the 
particular manner of Imperſonals: or elſe 
it fupplies this deficieticy after a manner 
peculiar to itſelf, by the verb ſubſtantive 
put imperſonally, and the other vetb put 
ſubſtantively, and preceded by a poſſeſſive 
pronoun and prepoſition ; Ir yays ”n 5 
ngharu, I am loved, &c. 

With regard to the other ſet of deri- 
vatives I would ſuggeſt a few thoughts 
and then finiſh this article. Words of 
this claſs are undoubtedly the proper ſub- 
jects of our regulation and criticiſm :_ 
much more ſo that the original and pri- 
mitive words of a language. To object 
to primitives is like objeQing to natural 

and conſtitutional bodify imperfections. 
But objecting to derivatives is objecting 
to things of our own making, which if 
they are wrong, muſt be ſo partly through 

2 0 O our 
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bur own fault. But the misſortune is, here 
are no rules to direct our conduct ; or if 
there be, they are /eges non ſcriptæ, ſuch 
as have hardly ever appeared in any gram- 
matical code or ſyſtem of laws. The 
Engliſh never wanted them, and there- 
fore may never have thought of them. 


But others, eſpecially the Greeks, want- 
ed them and muſt have made uſe of ſome 


regulator, though perhaps unknown to 
themſelves as well as to us. They had 


ſimple derivatives, beginning their varia- 
tions with three or four ſyllables, ſuch as 
mT ala, rvpMrpes, SCC ; prefix to theſe a pre- 


_ poſition. of two ſyllables ; and then add a 


termination of as many more, and their 


ſize would become monſtrous indeed 


they would be truly ſe/quipedalia verba, 
almoſt literally words of a foot and a half 
long. We have no Britiſh words of ſuch 
-prodigious length, but we have ſuch as 
are long enough, which upon an increaſe 
of termination are in common diſcourſe 
contracted by cuſtorn in their radical part, 


and 


" IF 


1 


and ien in like circumſtances Hhould, 
in my opinion, be * by authors in 
the ſame manner. 

From tragyuydd for W wwe - bent 
Apen and again from thence 
tragywyddoldeb, derivatives, eſpecially the 
laſt ſeemingly full long for increaſe and 
for pronunciation but in fact, as far as 
Ican recolle& they are never pronounced 
as here written; they are pronounced 
traguyddol and tragwyddoldeb, the firſt y 
of the radical excluded; and the words 
themſelves ſhortened one ſyllable. They 
are then eaſy to pronounce and to ma- 
hage, and they had beſt ak be io 
written. Le 
The like conduct would not Na 
be improper for long ſubſtantives, which 
take an addition of two ſyllables to be- 
come plural; as gorcbymmin which re- 
gularly in the plural is gorcbymminion, a 
word of five ſyllables, but I believe al- 
ways pronounced as if only four and as 
© written gorchnynion. In theſe caſes a 
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diſtin character has been recommended 
for the firſt y; which character was to be 
a vowel, to be pronounced and yet like 
the Hebrew ſheva, make no ſyllable : but 
probably the eaſieſt and moſt effectual way 
would be to exclude it entirely ; for we 
may change the ſpelling and accommo- 
date it to common pronunciation, when 
we have no authority to cain a new letter 
and make it current. 71 

I have no other regulations at preſent 
ta wiſh, with regard to theſe derivatives ; 
except it be—that ſuch of them as are 
compounded of two or more words might 
always retain, as much as poſſible, the 
features of each parent ; in which re- 
ſpect ſome of them may be a little defi- 
cient, as Gen. ii. 21, m- gg, rather 
drum: gu: and likewiſe—that all of 
them, Whether compounded or not, 
might be formed, as near as may be, 


t The character is the laſt in the fourth column 


of the table of alphabets, in page 44 of theſe 
ſheets. 
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to reſemble other words of the language 
in the ſame part of ſpeech, in order to 
be more eaſily governed by the ſame 
laws. Thus I would wiſh bedyddiwr, 


rhagrithiwr, &c would caſt off the i of 
the penult, and become bechddur, rhag- 
rithwr, &c ; that together with breudd- 
wydwr, llafurur, &c they might with 
more eaſe and regularity change into the 
plural beeyddwyr, rhagretbwyr, Ilafur uyr, 
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Nature and peculiar conſtruaticn of ſen- 


* . 0 . 


tences in the Britiſh tongue, 


' 
£4 


F-ITHERTO: we. have conſidered 

words as ſingle and unconnected: 
but they are not to be met with in that 
ſtate, except in grammars or dictionaries. 
In other books they are brought, as I 
may ſay to one place, diſpoſed in a par- 
ticular manner and joined together by 
certain bands, according to rule and in 
due form of law. To regulate this mat- 
ter is the buſineſs of ſyntax, the third 
and laſt part of grammar. 

The firſt uſe of ſyntax wats per- 
haps was military ; and from marſhalling 
men and drawing up an army, was tranſ= 
ferred to ſignify the diſpoſing and regu- 
lation of words in a ſentence. If this 
account of its origin be true, the primary 
idea 
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idea here will be that of ranking, and 
the firſt work of ſyntax will be to ſettle 
the order and precedence of the different 
parts of ſpeech, according as they ſtand 
in competition for place. 

Parts of ſpeech in appoſition as they 
are called, that is two or more words 
| ſignifying one and the ſame thing, will 
in all languages be conſidered as upon a 
par, and rank and take place indiffe- 
rently as may beſt ſuit their caſe and 
convenience. 91; 

What are called; n 8 
n under government, like good and 
dutiful ſubjects will keep behind and 
follow their ſuperiors. In Welſh how- 
ever, they receive no increaſe of bulk 
as in the Latin; they want no prepoſi- 
tion to attend them after the manner of 
the Engliſh ; nor do they take off a piece 
of the preceding word in imitation of 
the Hebrew: Let them immediately 
follow their leaders as meibion dynion, 
and they are as caſily and as certainly 
underſtood, 
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underſtood, as 5 fills RR 1 men 
or . 
When ſubamives and adjectives 15 
1 come competitors for rank, the Engliſh 
in general declare againſt the ſubſtantive 
and give precedence to the adjective, as 
ne men ; the Welſh. on the other 
hand, for the moſt part and more na- 
turally give the firſt and chief place to 
the ſubſtantive, as dy nion dactbian, men 
As to other different and contending 
parts of ſpeech, the Engliſh very na- 
turally make the ſubſtantive and nomi- 
native cafe moſtly to preceed the verb ; 
but in Briviſh as in Latin and Greek and 
other languages, this matter is in a great 
meafure indifferent: the verb again in 
its turn generally goes before what is 
called the accufative caſe ; and other 
words lead or follow, as the found ſhall 
direct, or as an author pleaſes, ta whom 
great latitude is here allowed. 


BESIDES 
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. Be$1pes ranking, a further and more 
common idea of ſyntax is concord, which 
conſiſts in a certain agreement between 
the three principal parts of ſpeech, ſup- 
poſed to be ſettled either by nature her- 
ſelf, or elſe by the authoritative deciſions 
and ſtatute law of grammarians. This re- 
quires ſubſtantives and adjectives to agtee 
in their reſpective variations of number, 
caſe and gender: it requires the nomi- 
native caſe and the verb to agree in num 
ber and perſon : and it directs the relative 
to accord with its antecedent in number 
and gender. Theſe are the general rules 
and laws of concord, and they are ſup- 
poſed to be univerſal and applicable to 
every language. But there are few laws 
and ordinances of men which deſerve 
univerſal obedience ; and fewer ſtill which 
have never been tranſgreſſed. 

In the Britiſh tongue the firſt law of 
concord is frequently neglected. As in 
the Hebrew ſo here, plural adjectives 
particularly numerals are connected with 
their ſubſtantives in the ſingular number, 


5 as 
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as dau ddyn, two man; wyth enaid, eight 
foul &c. Not that this diſcord if I may 
ſo call it, is the invariable cuſtom of the 
language: it has three different me- 
thods for this purpoſe, either of which 
may be indifferently followed: we ſay 
faith merch, (even daughter ; ſaith merched, 
ſeven daughters ; or faith o ferched, 'of 
daughters ſeven. But ſo common and 
ſeemingly ſo regular is the: firſt method, 
that I could almoſt blame the tranſlators 
of the: bible for deviating from this prac- 
tice, in ſome inſtances which they have 
given us of a ſubſtantive plural with a 
plural adjective, as Exod. ii. 16 ; where 
we have ſaith merched, ſeven daughters 
which for my own part I will acknow- 
lege, I ſhould have been better pleaſed 
with, if it had been /aith merch, that is 
ſeven daughter. Again, as the plural ad- 
jiective will ſometimes have a ſubſtantive 
ſingular, ſo on the contrary a ſubſtan- 
tive plural will not unfrequently put up 
with an adjective of the ſingular number, 

#17 as 
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as gꝛeyr mawr, not mawrion; n. 
caled, not caledion. 
be ſecond law of concord has more re- 
nard paid to it in the Britiſh tongue. Verbs 
generally agree, as to number with the 
nominative caſe of the ſubſtantive ; but 
yet not without ſeveral exceptions. When 
a ſubſtantive ſingular is joined to a plural 
adjective, in that caſe the verb will be 
plural and agree with the adjective ra- 
ther than with the ſubſtantive ; ſo Gen. 
xli. 26, y ſaith dywyſen deg ydynt not Had 
ſaith mlynedd ; the ſeven good ear are, not 
is ſeyen year. This n is the re- 
verſe of another not uncommon deviation 
from the preſent rule; wherein the verb 
ſubſtantive and ſeveral other verbs in the 
ſingular number are connected with no- 
minative caſes in the plural, yr cedd tara- 
nau, Exod. xix. 16 ; bydded goleuadau, 
Gen. i. 14, that is, there «was thunders 
&C, &c 
80 far I can approve, and will take upon 
me to juſtify the conduCt of a bold lan- 
guage, which diſdains the controul of 
2 2 gram- 


3 
grammatical ſtatute laws, where the 
common law of cuſtom, its original and 
rightful ſovereign has left it free. The 
language of: the ſons of ſcience and of 
liberty in ancient Greece acted in. the 
ſame manner. Neuters plural in that 
tongue had their verbs generally of the 
ſingular number: and «n ws there is 
perſons is current, is ſterling Greek and 
to be found in the beſt authors. In both 
languages this liberty is taken principally 
with the ſubſtantive verb and its cognates 
or relatives. Perhaps it would have been 
beſt to have ſtopped here, and not have 
extended this practice to ſome inſtances 
which might be produced; ſuch as 
y llinynnau a fyrtbiodd, Pſalm xvi. 6, the 
lines zs fallen, rather undoubtedly are 
fallen a fyrthiaſant. 
Can di amblantaduey nid efgorodd, Iſai. 
liv. 1, introduced as an example of a no- 
minative caſe in the ſecond perſon joined 
to a verb of the third perſon is, I think, 
firſt miſunderſtood and then of courſe 
wrong placed; it rather belongs to the 
: third 
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third rule of concord, or the agreement 
between the relative and the antece- 
dent. | 4 Sf HR Vis SL Apo} 
This rule requires the relative to agree 
with the antecedent in number and gen- 
der ſome grammarians add—in perſon. 
The rule itſelf is not very material in this 
tongue as the relative is often, Dr. Davies 
ſays, is moſt frequently ſuppreſſed *. In 
the above - paſſage of the prophet how- 
ever, the relative 57 hon is expreſſed in 
italics, as not in the Hebrew. And T 
had much rather make this relative to be 
of the third perſon, and conſequently the 
regular nominative caſe” to the verb 
efgorodd, than conſider this relative as in 
the ſecond perſon, and ſo introduce a ſpe- 
cies of concord or rather diſcord, which 
the peculiarities of no language ſeem ſuf- 
ficient to vindicate or excuſe. In the 
Engliſh and other tranſlations of the 
above cited paſſage, the verb is taken up 
in the ſecond perſon; thou that 44 
e a 
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not travail with child: but i it is not ſo. in 
theoriginal, the literal tranſlation of that is, 
thou who did not travail &c,correſponding | 
exactly with the Britiſh verſion ; and all 
the irregularity is—a relative which may 
be of any perſon is regularly connected 
with a verb in the third perſon, and 


ſomewhat irregularly refers to an ante- 
cedent in the ſecond. 


"To theſe . of Sede den 
in parts of ſentences commonly pre- 
ceding the verb, might be added others 
in parts which uſually follow it. We 
have no difference of caſes or final ter- 
minations of words; and therefore no 
government by verbs of accuſative, dative 
or other caſes, as in Latin or Greek. 
What is remarkable and worthy of notice 
here is the frequent uſe of certain prepo- 
ſitions, particularly of the prepoſition yn 
after ſeveral verbs in the conſtruction of 
ſentences. They twain ſhall be one fleſh, 
Matt. xix. 5, according to the Greek is 
they ſhall be in one fleſh. The ſentence 
and 


E 
and the form of its conſtruction is bor- 
rowed from Gen. ii. 24, and is a literal 
tranſlation of the Hebrew. A conſtruc- 
tion exactly ſimilar to this appears in the 
ſame paſſage of Geneſis in the Welſh ; 
but there it is natural and not borrowed ; 

it is no imitation of the Hebrew, but an 
original Britiſh conſtruction, where it is 
much more familiar and more common 
than in the Hebrew itſelf. 
Atſter the verb ſubſtantive and other 
verbs, we introduce the prepoſition yn to 
preceed nouns ſubſtantive in caſes where 
nothing like it appears in the original. 
Gen. i. v, Dum a aluodd y goleunt yn dayda, 
a'r tywylkoch a alwodd efe yn nos; God called 
the light in day, and the darkneſs he 
called in night, &c. 7% is alſo frequently 
uſed, like the of the Greeks, before the 
infinitive mood without any pattern for 
it in the Hebrew; Gen. i. 6, bydded y fur. 
fafen yn gwahanu rhwng'y dyſroedd; let the 
firmament be in divide or dividing be- 
tween the waters, &c. And further without 
any precedent from the Hebrew, the Greek, 


or 
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ot perhaps any other language, it is yery 
often introduced before adjectives alone F 
Gen. ii. 25, yr geahnt ill dau yn. noethion ; 
and they were both in naked, &c. Theſe 


inſtances . of conſtruction muſt ſeem 
ſtrange, eſpecially to perſons not much 
acquainted with languages; but ſuch as 
are converſant in theſe matters well know, 
that the peculiarities of all languages ap- 
pear aukward. when literally tranſlated 
into others, but are nevertheleſs eſſential 
and neceſſary to themſelves, and the 
omiſſion of them conſtitutes a ſpecies of 
falſe ſyntax : : witneſs edrych oyneb-pryd 
James i. 23, in the Welſh bible; which in 
my opinion is an inſtance of wrong 
conſtruction, and ſhould have been edrych 
ar wyneb-pryd. But, 


Fun THER to enlarge on theſe parti- 
culars would carry me beyond my plan; 
what has been ſaid may be ſufficient to 
give ſome idea of the nature and pecu- 
liarities of the Britiſh tongue, and of their 
effect on the ſtile and language of the 
Welſh 


1 
Welſn bible; which was the 285 
intention of this ſecond part. 
Of kin to theſe are two other circum- 


ſtances of ſome influence, which I ſhall 
therefore briefly mention before I put a 
period to theſe remarks. One is the 
particular circumſtance of dialect; and 
the ſecond is the general nature of 
Britiſh compoſitions, previous to the 
verſion of the bible into Welſh. Among 
the Latins, Livy is ſaid to have his pata- 
vinity, and Xenophon among the Greeks 
to be both attic and homeric : and not 
only theſe writers, but every author will 
diſcover in his compoſitions, both the 
particular diale& of his native place, 
and alſo the general caſt and courſe of 
his reading. | 
Ihe perſons concerned in the Welſh 
verſions and impreſſions of the bible 
have been for the moſt part inhabitants 
or natives of North Wales. The lan- 
guage of that part of the principality 
differs in ſome reſpects from the language 
of the South. It forms a particular 
2 aud ſomething of this dialect 
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ſeems to have been introduced by out 
tranſlators into their verſions.” Nan for 
vr. awrhon, 1 Pet. i. 8, of the firſt tranſla- 
tion; tuymm and tuymno for tuym and 
teeymo in many places of the preſent 
verſion; and ſome others in every verſion 
are of this kind and after the manner of 
North Wales. 

Mn ſecond circumſtance muſt have 
been ſtill more operative and influential. 
Printed books in the Welſh tongue, as I 
have obſerved already, are moſtly of a 
date ſubſequent to the Britiſh tranſlation 
of ſcripture, and therefore cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have had here any great 
effect. But there were manuſcript 
compoſitions among the Britons prior to 
that era; and theſe were principally 
Poetical, the works of their much fa- 
vored and very venerable bards. As by 
the peruſal of theſe, I ſuppoſe our tranſla- 

tors to have formed their ſtile, and fixed 
what I may call their particular man- 
er; ſomething of this fort muſt not 
only appear in their tranſlation, but alſo. 


in the ſubſequent Ws and in the general 
cha- 


Za 
character of the language ſince. Hence 
perhaps ſeveral of the peculiarities al- 
ready mentioned; and it may be ſome 
others not reducible to any particular 
claſs. Hence I would derive gwypont 
for gwybyddont ; pum-nyn for pump - dym z 
oni ddelo for byd oni ddelo; and mae Abel 
for pa le y mae Abel dy fraud &c. Theſe 
words and ſentences look like the ex- 
preſſions of Poets, they are contracted 
and deficient in their make or conſtruc- 
tion, and ſeem as if diminiſhed on pur- 
poſe to make them anſwer the particular 
nature and meaſure of poetic com- 
poſitions. | 
There are ſome other words and modes 
of expreſſion, of which I ſhould have been 
glad to have given an account : ſuch as 
Fun for ſpirit, herſod for a lad, gofwyo 
for to viſit, &c. But I will freely ac- 
knowledge, I have not acquaintance 
enough with the language to determine, 
whether they are poetical terms, or 
whether they are words of a particular 


diale& in preſent uſe, or elſe ſuch as 


Q 2 were 
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aw! 


were once familiar and common, - buy. 
are now antiquated, I will therefore 


here finiſh theſe remarks, and refer to: 
ſome abler hand the continuance of 
what has been overlooked and omitted, 
as well as the correction of r 
- has bern ſaid amiſs. 41 „ 


CONGLUSION. 


N the preceeding obſervations, I have 
attempted to give ſuch as are con- 
verſant with languages and ſtrangers to 
the Britiſh, ſome idea of its nature and 
peculiarities. A more intimate acquain- 
tance and a further ſtudy of this ſub- 
jet, I would fain recommend to my 
countrymen, particularly to thoſe among 
them who are perſons of leiſure and 
learning; and I would venture to inſure 


them in that caſe both Profit and r 
ſure. 


Their mother tongue was very W 
bly once the moſt, general and extenſive 
of 


„l 
of any in Europe. Ia a long caurſe of 
many ages, it may have been affected by 
ſome intermixtures' from other lan- 
guages: but it yet retains more of its 
ancient character, more of its original 
independence and purity than perhaps 
any other tongue in preſent uſe, In 
its letters, in its make and conſtruction, 
it 1s artificial and. curious to a peculiar 
degree. Ia its different parts and ſorts 
of words, it is ſounding expreſſive and 
ſubſtantial. It has a particular aptitude 
to vary and to multiply. ; and from a few. 
ſimple primitives to branch out and. to 
form derivatives of good mein, of. eaſy 
and ſtrong ſignification, and in great 
plenty. And in its diſpoſition and con- 
ſtruction of words in a ſentence, it has a 
liberty and variety unknown to many 
others. This character of it is founded on 
its ſtate in a tranflation, where it muſt 
have labored under conſiderable diffi- 
eulties; an original compoſition by the 
authors of that tranſlation, would very 
probably have ſet it off to greater ad- 
vantage. Vet even thus examined and 
conſidered, 
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conſidered, it appears highly deſerving 
the attention and ſtudy, particularly of 
the inhabitants of the principality. - 
This ſubje& may deſerve their regard, 
not only as curious, but as capable of 
throwing light on ſome particulars of 
che hiſtory and antiquities of this coun- 
try. I will take the liberty to ſuggeſt 
one inſtance or inference of this kind; 
and then grant the reader his full and 
final diſcharge. From the genius and 
character of the language therefore, 1 
would infer the ſtate and character of 
the more ancient inhabitants of Britain. 

Their language was artificial, was la- 
bored and in a more advanced degree 
of improvement. I can't help looking 
upon it as a moſt venerable, as a moſt 
ancient monument of Britiſh genius and 
of Britiſh art - more ancient and more 
indubitable than their coins or their 
caſtles - and more truly and more pe- 
culiarly Welſh than even their moun- 
tains. The original, the plain and the 
{imple language of primitives may have 

2 been 
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been the immediate gift and donation 
of Heaven: the bold and figurative 
language of tropes and metaphors may 
be the effect of the genius and fire of 
Indians or Savages : but the regular the 
labored language of derivatives looks 
like the effect of the {kill and induſtry 
of thoſe who uſe them. Had we no 
other monument of Grecian hiſtory 
and art than the mechaniſm if I may fo 
call it, or-than the labored and artificial 
character of their language, that alone 


would be deemed a ſufficient evidence 


of their being a knowing and improved 
people. From the ſame conſideration 
T ſee no reaſon why we ſhould not draw 
the like Concluſion with regard to the 
former inhabitants of this iſland. 

In times , paſt they have been repre- 
ſented as Barbarians -and- Sayages, as 
ignorant and deſtiute of almoſt every 
improvement and convenience of life; 
but ſuch a repreſentativu ſeems to have 


been as untrue as it was unfriendly. 
The 
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The peculiar the improved character of 
their tongue is, to ſay the leaſt of it, a 
ſtrong preſumption— that the ancient 
Celtæ, and in particular the ancient ĩnha- 
bitants of Britain were not in the loweſt, 
but in a more improved ſtate of civiliza- 
tion and knowlege. Let Britons of the 
preſent day therefore ſtudy and be well 
acquainted with this moſt ancient and 
moſt undoubted monument of the art 


and ſkill of their anceſtors. - Should 


ſuch a conduct be in any meaſure the 
effect of theſe remarks—I ſhall think 
myſelf. happy in having prepared them — 
and look upon every attending trouble 
as abundantly compenſated. 


Ys 


Lately publiſhed by the fame Author, 


An Hiſtorical Account of the Britiſh or 
Welſh Verſions and Editions of the Bible. 


Beſides giving an account of the ſeveral 
tranſlations and impreſſions of the Scriptures, 
the above hiſtory conſiders the meaſures 
propoſed for diſcontinuing the Welſh lan- 
guage, and for introducing the Engliſh in its 
ſtead—it examines particularly the ſcheme 
of witholding for this purpoſe from the inha- 
bitants of the principality, the free uſe of 
the bible and the public exerciſes of 
religion in their native tongue—it ſhews 
ſuch a ſcheme to be entirely unproteſtant 
and unchriſtian to be very improper and 
ineffectual to anſwer the end propoſed—and 
further, that the end itſelf, if accompliſhed 
would be of no great public benefit to either 
country, as England has already all the 
advantageous intercourſe with Wales in the 
way of trade, which it could have, if 
the Engliſh tongue was the only language 
uſed in every part of the principality. 
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